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BY FR. BRET HARTE. 


Have you heard the story that gossips tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg? No? Ah, well; 
Brief is the glory that hero earns, 

Briefer the story of r John Burns; 

He was the fellow who won renown — 

The only man who didn’t back down 
When the rebels rode through his native town ; 
But held his own in the fight next day, 
When all his townsfoik ran away. 

That was in July, sixty-three, 

The very day that General Lee, 

Flower of Southern chivalry, 

Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 

From a stubborn Meade and a barren field. 
I might tell how, but the day before, 

John Burns stood at his cottage door, 
Looking down the village street, 

Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine, 
He heard the low of his gathered kine, 
And felt their breath with incense sweet ; 
Or, I might say, when the sunset burned 
‘Phe old farm gable, he thought it turned 
The milk that fell in a babbling flood 

Into the milk-pail, red as blood 1 

Or, how he fancied the hum of bees 

Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 

But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a practical man like Burns, 
Who minded only his own concerns, 
Troubled no more by fancies fine 

Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailed kine — 
Quite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact, 
Slow to argue, but quick to act. 

That was the reason, as some folk say, 

He fought so well on that terrible day. 
And it was terrible: On the right 

Raged for hours the heady fight, 
Thundered the battery’s double bass — 
Difficult music for men to face ; 

While on the left — where now the graves 
Undulate like the living waves, 

That all that day unceasing swept 

Up to the pits the rebels kept — 

Round shot ploughed the upland glades, 
Sown with bullets, reaped with blades ; 
Shattered fences here and there 

Tossed their splinters in the air ; 

The very trees were stripped and bare ; 
The barns that once held yellow grain 
Were heaped with harvests of the slain, 
The cattle bellowed on the plain, 

The turkeys screamed with might and main, 
And brooding barn-fow! left their rest 
With strange shells bursting in each nest, 
Just where the tide of battle turns, 

Erect and lonely stood old John Burns. 
How do you think the man was dressed ? 
He wore an ancient long buff vest, 

Yellow as saffron — but his best ; 

And, buttoned over his manly breast, 

Was a bright blue coat, with a rolling collar, 
And large gilt buttons — size of a dollar — 
With = ae the country-folk called “ swal- 





‘Called him “‘ Daddy ” — begged 
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He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 

White as the locks on which it sat. 

Never had such a sight been seen 

For forty years on the village green, 

Since old John Burns was a country beau, 

And went to the “ quiltings” long ago. 

Close at his elbows, all that day, 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburned and bearded, charged away ; 

And striplings, downy of lip and chin — 

Clerks that the Home Guard mustered in — 

Glanced as the ~— at the hat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore ; 

And hailed him from out their youthful lore, 

With scraps of a slangy repertoire : 

“ How a ou, Wikite Hat?” “Put her 
through !” 

“ Your head’s level,” and “ Bully for you!” 

he’d disclose 

The name of the tailor who made his clothes, 

And what was the value he set on those ; 

While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 

Stood there picking the rebels off — 

With his long brown rifle, and bell-crown hat, 

And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 

’T was but a moment, for that respect 

Which clothes all courage their voices checked ; 

And something the wildest could understand 

Spake in the old man’s strong right hand ; 

And his corded throat, and the lurking frown 

Of his eyebrows under his old bell-crown ; 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 

Through the ranks in whispers, and some men 
saw, 

In the antique vestments and long white hair, 

The Past of the Nation in battle there ; 

And some of the soldiers since declare 

That the gleam of his old white hat afar, 

Like the crested plume of the brave Navarre, 

That day was their oriflamme of war. 

So raged the battle. You know the rest ; 

How the rebels, beaten and backward pressed, 

Broke at the final charge, and ran. 

At which John Burns — a practical man — 

Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows, 

And then went back to his bees and cows. 

That is the story of old John Burns; 

This is the moral the reader learns : 

In fighting the battle, the question’s whether 

You’ll show a hat that’s white, or a feather ! 





SIC VITA. 


Lrxe to the falling of a star} 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like the wind that chafes the flood ; 

Or bubbles which on waters stood ; 

Ey’n such is man, whose borrowed light 

Is straight call’d in, and paid to night. 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies ; 

The spring entombed in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up ; the star is shot ; 

The flight is past — and man forgot. 
ines by Dr. Kina, 1591-1669. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 


THE days are long past when genius 
starved alone in its garret, and left an ap- 
peal from its ungrateful contemporaries to 
the justice of posterity. The vocation of 
the writer has become less exceptional; it 
has a fainter glory about it, perhaps, wheth- 
er present or prospective; but there is 
open before him a career which has its 
share of tangible success with not more 
than its share of difficulties, and a position 
which is fairly recognised. The poet, the 
historian, the man of science, and the phi- 
losopher, find their place among us like 
other workers, and have their solid reward. 
If Homer had lived in our days, far from 
being allowed to beg his bread, the seven 
rival cities would have fought for the hon- 
our of giving their distinguished townsman 
a public dinner. 

So when a man of geniusis taken from us 
by a too early death, we have seldom any 
occasion, in these days, to mingle remorse 
with our regrets. But the regret is none the 
less. The sense of loss is not less keen, and 
more affectionate. Nor let the cynic say 
that these public regrets are little better 
than sentiment. It is with very honest and 
real feeling that we mourn the ‘statesman, 
the patriot, the great inventor, the gallant 
soldier, over whom the grave closes too 
soon as it seems for us, if not for them. 
But more than all, perhaps, we mourn for 
those whose hold has been upon the more 
purely intellectual parts of our nature. An 
author of eminent genius and well-earned 
tg has lately said, and said no doubt 

onestly and without affectation, that he 
has come to look upon his unknown readers 
as his personal friends. And unquestiona- 
bly the public, in their turn, are well in- 
clined to adopt the writer into their affec- 
tions, as well as his works. There seems to 
be no need whatever for those confidential 
asides by which certain modern novelists 
affect to place themselves in closer sympa- 
thy with those for whom they are writing. 
This sort of familiarity may possibly flatter 
the vanity of that lower order of mind, 
which is unfortunately to ” ——- ina 
v e proportion of the increasin 
ew ot eet M But by any reader of - 
ucation and refinement it must be almost 
resented as a liberty. Such obtrusive good- 
fellowship is hardly less objectionable in 
books than it is in actual life. It is almost 


more offensive than the “ dear reader o 
which occurs so continually in the religious 
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books of a past generation, and indeed 
of a certain school in the present. We 
are quite ready to entertain a kindly 
feeling of the personality of a writer 
whose heart, in old Hebrew phrase, 
“is as our heart,” without his insisting, in 
the course of every half-dozen pages, upon 
shaking hands with us. There is a whole- 
some limit, on both sides, to this fraternisa- 
tion. The desire to know authors “at 
home” is already carried to excess, and 
gossip about their private habits (in many 
cases ridiculously untrue) has grown even 
offensively prevalent. 

But yet the personal attachment between 
an pow and his readers, if he once suc- 
ceeds in touching their sympathies, is real 
enough. And as the years roll round, and 
take from us one by one the friends of ear- 
lier days, not the least among our regretful 
memories of the past are the names of those 
whom we have never seen or known in the 
body, but whose written words have made 
between us an acquaintanceship hardly less 
real — of whom, indeed, in many cases we 
really know more, so far as their thoughts 
and feelings are concerned, than we do of 
the men with whom we transact business or 
sit down to dinner. Especially is this the 
case with those whose wit and fancy have 
charmed our lighter hours of rest and rel- 
axation. Their hold upon us is more per- 
sonal and intimate than that of it may be 
greater authors, whose individuality does 
not touch us so perceptibly through the 
graver and more abstract productions of 
their genius. 

Of none could this be said with greater 
truth than of William Edmondstoune Ay- 
toun. The pleasant Memoir which Mr. 
Theodore Martin has left us of his friend is 
the record of an uneventful life, checkered 
by life’s ordinary joys and sorrows. The 
joys were heartily appreciated, and shared 
with friends to whom his happy and genial 
temper remarkably endeared him ; the sor- 
rows were keenly felt, as such a nature was 
sure to feel them, but they never soured 
him, or left him insensible to the man 
blessings which life had still left. From his 
boyhood he had many of the antecedents 
of a poet. His mother—a Miss Keir of 
Kinmonth — was one of those women whose 
tastes and character have, almost —— a 
remarkable influence upon their children. 
With excellent natural abilities and great 
force of character, she had enjoyed an early 
training such as fell to the lot of few young 
women in her day, and perhaps unfortu- 
nately of fewer still in the present. She 
had been brought up by her great-uncle, 
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Mr. Keith of Ravelstone, a friend of Wal- 
ter Scott ; and a somewhat solitary youth, 
combined with her natural tastes, led her 
into a wide and varied course of reading. 
Especially she was attracted by the roman- 
tic poetry of Scotland ; and her memory in 
after years became a precious storehouse of 
tradition and ballad, which was opened for 
the son’s delight in his boyhood, as he lis- 
tened to her spirited recital, and to which 
he often epuiek for help with an affection- 
ate pride, when he took up the subject him- 
self in his collection of the ‘ Ballads of Scot- 
land.’ It was but natural that the only 
child of such a mother should lie, as we are 
told he did, stretched out “ with a volume 
of the Scott novels upon the hearth-rug, face 
downwards for hours, and shout and scream 
with delight over the humour of the char- 
acters ;” and if maternal anxiety did try 
te forbid the more doubtful enjoyment of 
the * Devil on Two Sticks’ and ‘ Humphre 

Clinker,’ the readers of William Aytoun’s 
lighter works may rejoice that the prohibi- 
tion was not altogether successful. An early 
acquaintance with Smollett and Le Sage 
may have helped to perfect that exquisite 
humour which so charms us in his own 
sketches —it never soiled their purity. 
One is not surprised to read that Aytoun, 
as a schoolboy, was not so well remembered 
for his proficiency in Latin and Greek, as 
for “ squibs and humourous sketches of the 
subordinates in the Academy, and of such 
other local characters as came in his way ;” 
or that at the Edinburgh University he 
showed no taste for either mathematics or 
metaphysics, and made no pretension to ex- 
act scholarship. Among his companions of 
those days, indeed, he seems to have borne 
rather the reputation of being an idle man: 
full of animal spirits, fond of society, a 
pleasant and popular companion, and a 
much higher authority on questions connect- 
ed with the gun and the fishing-rod than 
with college lectures and examinations. But 
there was a real education going on all the 
while with the young student who wore his 
academical harness so lightly. It was a kind 
of education hitherto not much recoznised 
by authority, but which, under certain con- 
ditions, brings with it a success of its own, 
and which some modern educational theo- 
rists seem inclined to recommend generally, 
as a substitute for the old traditionary curric- 
ulum. The boy was following the bent of his 
own taste and genius, and educating himself. 
He was reading Homer and Virgil with pleas- 
ure and profit, not tying himself to philolo- 
gical niceties, but enjoying thoroughly the 


spirit of his authors. He was feeding at| of 





the same time, as his taste and fancy led 
him, in the great field of English literature : 
writing poetry on the model of Dryden 
and Pope ; throwing out also from time to 
time, in the exuberance of youthful genius, 
literary squibs and satires which made him 
a reputation for cleverness, and practisi 
public speaking in the “ Speculative Soci- 
ety” and other academical arenas. Such 
an education was by no means unfitted for 
one who had within him, like Aytoun, the 
true germs of literary power ; but it by no 
means follows that such an independent 
course of study, or no-study, would be a safe 
one to adopt in the case of that very large 
majority, who are neither born, nor ever 
could be made, poets or orators or authors. 
Those who have such natural vocations are 
few, and happily so; for society does not 
demand a large proportion of these mental 
workers, and the supply of the material, 
more or less excellent, is at least equal to 
the demand. Under this voluntary and un- 
conscious self-training, relieved or even 
strengthened by that ardent love of field 
sports which continued all his life, and which 
no doubt contributed its share to the health- 
ful and manly tone of his writings, Ay- 
toun grew up to manhood with powers 
which rather ripened gradually than were 
suddenly developed. He seems to have 
felt, even at this early period, that litera- 
ture was his true vocation ; but at no time 
of his life did he allow inclination to usurp 
the place of duty. It was necessary that 
he should adopt a profession, and he set 
himself bravely to work to face the realities 
of life. Reluctantly but cheerfully — after 
a hesitation which did not proceed from in- 
dolence or indecision, but from a careful 
estimate of his own qualifications, most un- 
common at his age — and chiefly in compli- 
ance with his father’s earnest wish, he chose 
the law as his future career, entered his 
father’s firm, became a Writer to the Sig- 
net in due course, and was afterwards called 
to the Scottish Bar. There is no doubt 
that (as Mr. Martin has pointed out) in his 
novel of ‘ Norman Sinclair’ the author has 
given us much of his own early legal expe- 
rience in the person of his hero. 


“I appeared punctually in the Parliament 
House at nine, cravated, wigged, and gowned 
to a nicety ; took my prescribed exercise of at 
least ten miles per diem on the boards; talked 
scandal with my brethren (when we could get 
it), and invented execrable jokes; lounged at 
stove and library ; wrote lampoons ainst 
the seniors ; and, in short, went through the 
whole curriculum expected from a rising votary 
Themis. I followed the law diligently ; 
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but, somehow or other, I never could overtake 
it.” 


The early dis". was never conquered. 
“He had a mu! rate share of business,” 
says Mr. Martin, “ and did it carefully and 
well.” So much we can well believe; 
but his heart must have been far away from 
condescendences and pleas-in-law. He was 
most at home in a criminal case; and it is 
very easy to conceive him “ picking flaws in 
an indictment, cross-examining witnesses, 
and conciliating juries,” with some enjoy- 
ment as well as considerable success. But 
for the drier and more profitable business 
of his profession he could have had no nat- 
ural aptitude, and his warmest admirers can 
hardly be surprised that his practice, such as 
it was, failed to secure him a competent in- 
come. His fine literary taste was here a 
double disadvantage; it partially unfitted 
him for his work, and was a disqualification 
in the eyes of the attorneys. A man who 
could write ballads and translate Homer 
(and even produce an election squib u 
the sly), found little grace in the eyes of that 
prosaic fraternity. Aytoun has touched this 
supposed — against genius humor 
ously in ‘ Norman Sinclair :’ — 


“ Social irregularities may be forgiven him ; 
but flirtation with the Muses is a crime bevond 
the reach of absolution. He may fearlessly 
addict himself to claret; but if he prefers the 
waters of Hippocrene, he is for aye forsaken by 
the solicitors.’ 


But he went on his way cheerfully, pay- 
ing a conscientious attention to such business 
as fell to his share, and finding his enjoy- 
ment and improving his income by literary 
work of a very varied character. He had 
spent a winter in Germany before he finally 
made his choice of a ession, and had 
there studied the language and literature of 
the country with an eager enthusiasm. Many 
of his youthful translations (amongst them one 
of the ‘ Faust’) he was wise enough to con- 
ign to oblivion, as not satisfying his maturer 
critical taste ; but the fruits of his German 
studies appear very pleasantly in the trans- 
lations from Uhland, which were his first 
contributions to these pages in 1836, as well 
as in the versions of Goethe which were pub- 
lished subsequently as the joint work of him- 
self and his biographer. It was not the only 


field in which the two friends wrought in 
partnership. The Bon Gaultier Ballads, 
first commenced by Mr. Martin in different 
periodicals in 1842, were continued after- 
wards as joint compositions — each writer 
sometimes taking a ballad to himself, some- 
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times both combining their powers of wit 
and fancy, “as iron sharpenet iron,” upon 
the same parody, and laughing as heartily 
during the process as coaivele of readers 
have done since at the results. “ Never 
probably,” writes the survivor, “ were verses 
thrown off with a keener sense of enjoyment ; 
in writing them, we had no thought of the pub- 
lic, and it was a pleasant surprise to us when 
we found how rapidly they became popular, 
not only in England, but in America, which 
had come in for no small share of severe 
though well-meant ridicule.” To some 
tastes, such ies are altogether offensive. 
But surely this is an over-refinement of liter- 
ary soneibility, Assuming for ourselves no 
such severity of virtue, we quite understand 
Mr. Martin when he says : — 


“Tt was precisely the poets whom we most ad- 
mired that we imitated the most frequently. This 
was not certainly from any want of reverence, 
but rather out of the fulness of our admiration, 
just as the excess of a lover’s fondness often runs 
over into raillery of the very qualities that are 
dearest to his heart. ‘ Let no one,’ says Heine, 
‘ridicule mankind unless he loves them.’ 
With no less truth may it be said, Let no one 
Pp eo poet unless he loves him. He must 
first penetrated oy his spirit, and have 
steeped his ear in the music of his verse, before 
he can reflect these under a humorous aspect 
with success.” 


He goes on to remark that no poet has 
ever felt sore at a parody of his own style 
and manner — “ such parodies are in them- 
selves a compliment.” Unquestionably they 
are. It is the same with all travesty and 
burlesque of the heroic : it is only a playful 
form of admiration. The Athenians who. 
traced their ancestry to “the men of Mar- 
athon ” were not the less full of honest pride 
in their great forefathers, because they 
laughed heartily at the perpetual jokes of 
Aristophanes on that great national boast ; 
and if Euripides was ever present at the 
broad caricatures of himself and his heroes 
which the great comedian put upon the 
stage, he must have felt comfortably assured 
of ‘his own see 8 No one takes the 
trouble to write a burlesque upon a tragedy 
which has been damned in earnest. So the 
warmest admirer of “ Locksley Hall” will 
probably be most amused by the travestied 
“ Cousin Amy ” of Bon Gaultier — 


“ Falser than the Bank of Fancy, frailer than a 
shilling glove ”’ — 


and the noble lady who is the heroine of 
that renowned “ancient Scottish ballad” 
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known as “ The Queen in France” would 
have been the first to laugh, in her happier 
hours, at the words of farewell to her royal 
= which Bon Gaultier puts into her 
mouth : — 


“« Will ye come back, sweet bird,’ he cried, 
‘ Will ye come kindly here, 
When the lift is blue, and the lavrocks sing, 
In the spring-time o’ the year ?’” 


‘It’s I would blithely come, my lord, 
To see ye in the spring ; 

It’s I would blithely venture back, 
But for ae little thing : 


‘It isna that the winds are rude, 
Or that the waters rise, 

But I loe the roasted beef at hame, 
And no thae puddock-pies !’ ” 


Of one of these “ancient ballads ” — the 
“ Massacre of the Macpherson ” — we have 
the following amusing story : — 


“ Being asked to get up an impromptu amuse- 
ment at a friend’s house, for some English vis- 
itors who were enthusiastic about Highlanders 
and the Highlands, he fished out from his ward- 
robe the identical kilt with which he had elec- 
trified the men of Thurso in his boyish days. 
Arraying himself in this, and a blue cloth 
jacket with white metal buttons, which he had 
got years before to act a charity boy in a cha- 
rade, he completed his costume by a scarf 
across his shoulders, short hose, and brogues ! 
The brevity of the kilt produced a most 
ludicrous effect, and not being eked out with 
the usual sporran, left him very much in the 
condition of the ‘ Cutty Sark’ of Burns’s poem. 
With hair, like Katterfelto’s, on end in wild 
disorder, Aytoun was ushered into the drawing- 
room. He bore himself with more than Celtic 
dignity, and saluted the Southrons with stately 
courtesy, being introduced to them as the famous 
Laird of M‘Nab. The ladies were highly de- 
lighted with the chieftain, who related many 
highly exciting traits of Highland manners. 
Among other things, when his neighbours, as 
he told them, made a foray, which they often 
did, upon his cattle, he thought nothing ‘of 
sticking a tirk into their powels.’? When the 
ladies ‘exclaimed in horror, ‘ Oh, laird, you don’t 
sayso?’ ‘Say so?’ he replied ; ‘ on my sawl, 
laties, and to pe surely, I to it.’ At supper he 
was asked to sing a song. ‘I am fery sorry, 
laties,’ he replied, ‘ that I have no voice, but I 
will speak to you a translation of a fery ancient 
Gaelic poem,’ and proceeded to chant ‘The 


Massacre of ta Phairshon,’ which came upon | 


all present as if it were the invention of the mo- 
ment, and was greeted with roars of laughter. 
The joke was carried on until the party broke 
up ; and the strangers were not undeceived for 
some days as to the true character of the great 
Celtic chief.” 





Aytoun’s practice at the Bar served him 
in good stead in some of his most popular 
literary productions. The clever papers 
founded upon the abuses of the railway sys- 
tem, which he contributed to this Magazine 
under the titles of “My First Spec in the 
Biggleswades,” and “ How we got up the 
Glenmutchkin Railway,” would never have 
seen the light but for his having been em- 
ployed as counsel before the Parliamentary 
committees on certain Scotch railway bills. 
The pungent truth which underlies the ad- 
mirable humour of this last created such a 
strong sensation, that it was quoted and ap- 

led to everywhere, not more in jest than 
in earnest. The “ Times,” which had lon 
been warning the public against the inevt- 
table results of the mania for speculation, 
reprinted the paper at full length. Though 
the “ Glenmutchkin ” was a purely imagina- 
ry railway, the galled consciences of many 
projectors and their dupes winced so pain- 
fally that they immediately identified -the 
line and its directors with more than one 
scheme which had been actually started; 
and very seldom has the satire of a maga- 
zine article spread so wholesome a_conster- 
nation. Those, again, who have laughed 
over the sayings and doings of those most 
jovial of young advocates, Messrs. Anthony 
Whau , and Tom Strachan, and George 
M‘Whirter, W.S. (more especially when 
the latter narrates “ How I became a Yeo- 
man” ), will remember with what a good- 
humoured raciness of caricature the invent- 
or of these amusing personages has drawn 
upon his own recollections of the days 
when, richer in fun than fees, he walked 
the boards of the Edinburgh Parliament 
House. His practice on election commit- 
tees enabled him to paint, with the atten- 
tion to correctness of detail without which 
such stories lose half their charm for the 
readers who can best enjoy them, Mr. Dun- 
shunner’s candidature for the “ Dreepdaily 
Burghs,” and the Slockendrouth election in 
“ Norman Sinclair.” The quaint terms and 
phrases of the Scottish law-courts are fre- 
quently introduced, with the happiest comic 
effect, into some of his best stories. 

It was in 1845, while still a young man, 
that he obtained an appointment which had 
been his earliest ambition, and of which he 
had never lost sight. Before he was twen- 
ty-one, while studying in Germany, he had 
written thus to his father :— 


“ You, perhaps unwittingly, touched in your 
last letter upon a subject which I have for some 
time contemplated — viz., a Chair in the Uni- 
versity. The Chair of Belles Lettres, which in 
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the time of Blair was the best attended in the 
College, must, in the common course of 
events, be vacant in the course of a few years. 
In its present state, it is not likely that any 
very distinguished name will be found amon 

the candidates, and if such should be the case 

will make a push for it. I mention this chief- 
ly to show you that I have some ultimate ob- 
jects in view in pursuing my literary studies.” 


The attainment of this position, modest as 
it was, was a great happiness to him. He 
liked the work, and he entered into it heart- 
ily. How he raised at once the reputation 
and the practical usefulness of the Chair, 
not contenting himself with merely reading 
lectures, but teaching by means of written 
exercises which he spared no pains in revis- 
ing and correcting, and how he found his 
reward in the increasing numbers and 
warm admiration of his pupils, need not be 
here repeated. The emoluments, though 
they rose far above former precedent, were 
at best an insufficient recompense for his 
zealous and able labour. He still retained 
a moderate practice at the Bar, and still 
continued, in his busy leisure, to produce, 
with a happy versatility possessed by few 
writers of his mark, and in rapid succession, 
ballads pathetic and humorous, delicate 
criticism on literature and art, and grave 
olitical articles,— all excellent of their 

ind. His literary connection with Maga 
became so intimate and so well known, that 
common repute attributed the editorship to 
him, as it had to his father-in-law Professor 
Wilson —in either case without founda- 
tion. 

When the Conservatives came into power 
in 1852, Aytoun’s services to the party as a 
political writer were acknowledged by his 
rs ee to the shrievalty of Orkney and 

etland. Such a reward was fairly earned, 
and the promotion did honour to Lord Der- 
by’s judgment. It is miserable to read the 
captious criticism which takes occasion by 
this appointment to speak of such a writer 
as “ ines a hired gladiator,” and to more 
than insinuate that he took up Conserva- 
tism, as he had Jacobitism, because, for- 
sooth, “the thing paid.” Let it be granted 
that he looked for some recognition from his 

y— what man of admitted ability 
does not ?— does it follow that a writer 
serves a political cause as a hireling, and 
not from honest conviction, because when 
that cause is prosperous he accepts such 


honours or emoluments as his abilities give 
him fair claim to? Was such a man as 
William Aytoun unworthy of promotion to 
a county shrievalty from any Government, 
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Tory, Whig, or Radical ? or is it a point of 
conscience with Liberal writers to refuse 
any fragment of the loaves and fishes? 
Literary criticism is paid for, we suppose — 
at least in most cases, for there is some 
criticism to which it must be very difficult 
to affix a value, pecuniary or other ; but it 
would be monstrous to accuse the critic on 
that ground of being a “hired gladiator,” 
merely because his opinions do not coincide 
with our own. When, the next year, Ay- 
toun received from the University of Ox- 
ford the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law, we well remember the ringing cheers 
which, from undergraduates’ gallery and 
masters’ area, from Tories and Liberals 
alike (let us do them that justice), hailed 
the author of the “Lays of the Cavaliers” 
as he walked up to the seat of his new dig- 
nity. If any present were so ungenerous 
as to grudge him the honour, at least they 
were wise enough to hold their tongues. 

In 1854 there appeared in tha pages of 
the Magazine one of the most successful of 
his many jeuz d’esprit. It purported to be 
a review, with specimens by way of extract, 
of an unpublished tragedy of the “ spasmod- 
ic” school, entitled “ Firmilian; or, The 
Student of Badajoz.” There was so much 
of real poetical power in the so-called ex- 
tracts, that even the purposed extravagance 
of their style did not save most of the news- 
paper critics from the ludicrous mistake of 
treating the paper as the review of an actu- 
al serious production: and some went so 
far as to take up the cause of the author — 
“Mr. Percy Jones” — against his reviewer, 
as having met with scanty justice, and even 
to advise him to appeal to the fairer judg- 
ment of the public by at once printing the 
whole. Indeed, the editor of a country pa- 

r, determined to be more knowing than 

is fellows, said that he had “seen the 
whole poem,” and that the “review” was 
only “another specimen of the injustice of 
‘ Blackwood’ to poets of that school.” * 
The temptation was too great for a humor- 
ist like Aytoun ; and in due course the com- 
plete tragedy made its appearance. He 
entered heart and soul into the joke, and 
really expended upon “ Firmilian,” in its ex- 
tended shape, a vigour and brilliancy of 
versification which would have gone far to 
make a successful poem in serious earnest. 
As such, in fact, more than one sagacious 
critic received it. It is unquestionably, as 
Mr. Martin terms it, “ a masterpiece of bur- 

* An equally amusing criticism (though in this 
case the blunder is the converse of the other) ap- 

ared lately in a London dally paper, which treat- 


pe 
ed “ Felix Holt’s Addresx to Working Men,” in our 
January number, as an ebullition of Toryssm. 
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lesque;” and the reader will be quite 
ready to make excuses for the Iness 
with which those who criticised it in earnest 
fell into the snare. At the same time he 
may be half inclined to regret the protigel 
ty of the genius which could expend its 
powers so lavishly upon a hoax. 

Aytoun’s life continued to be a busy and 
a happy one. His island sheriffdom suited 
him in many ways. The wild scenery of 
the Orkneys, and their simple inhabitants, 
could not fail to have charms for so earnest 
a lover of nature as he was, and his summer 
visits there were a pleasant change from the 
more highly civilised life of Edinburgh. 
The popularity of “the Shirra” in his new 
dominion, both officially and socially, was 
great, as might be expected from his genial 
gmoney Delighting as he did in 

sports of all kinds, with that true 

epetomeneniy which finds its satisfaction in 
the pursuit and not in the bag, he took up 
energetically such shooting and fishing as 
those wild coasts supplied. If grouse were 
scarce, there were always wildfowl of some 
kind ; and all that swam in the sea furnished 
him with sport, from a sea to a sillock. 

He was now engaged upon his poem of 
“ Bothwell,” a work to which he devoted 
considerable time and pains, and which he 
undoubtedly hoped would have added the 
crowning laurels to his already high reputa- 
tion as a poet. Comparatively 5 page 
coming from the author of the “ Lays of the 
Cavaliers,” it was not a success ; though few 
would pass upon it so severe a verdict as 
the author did afterwards himself, when — 
no doubt with something of ironical bitter- 
ness — he called it “ an ambitious failure.” 

The drawback to the effectiveness of this 
fine poem (and it will always be a serious 
one so far as its general popularity is con- 
cerned) is that which the author himself was 
always ready to confess, and which was 
pointed out to him in the course of its com- 
position by more than one able and friendly 
critic. The poem is a monologue —a form 
from which lively and spirited dialogue, 
rapid and striking incident, to which 
of this class owe so much of their attraction, 
are at once excluded ; or, so far as they are 
reproduced in the s = = uy, - 

as comparative and colour 

+t mang angen p hone the colder me- 


dium of recollection. The objection which 
Mr. Martin takes on the ground of improb- 
ability —that “men do not talk solilo- 
quies”— scarcely touches the real weak- 
ness, which lies in the fact that readers do 
not care to listen to them. Improdabilities, 
in such things, are merely conventional. 
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Men do not talk in blank verse in real life, 
nor utter their inmost thoughts in 
“ asides,” meant to be heard by the 
rows of a distant audience, though inaudi- 
ble to the fellow-actors who stand close by. 
But a critic who should find fault with t 
or the dramatist on these grounds of 
unprobability is no more to be listened to 
than the mathematician who could find no 
interest in Shakespeare, because “he 
proved nothing.” The probabilities which 
we require from the philosopher are of an 
entirely different kind from those which we 
accept from the poet or the novelist. The 
peng upon prosaic truth which is com- 
mitted by making a prisoner talk through 
six books of rhymed verse, with only his 
prison walls for an audience, would be as 
readily condoned as that which every novel- 
ist commits in assuming to know the inmost 
thoughts of all his characters, provided that 
the tic interest did not suffer in the 
process. But, unhappily, it does. The flow 
of verse is in many parts of this poem as 
easy and graceful as Scott’s, the ical 
diction frequently more polished ; but the 
reader misses the sparkling dialogue, the 
stirring action, which are the great charm 
of “ Marmion ” and the ‘“‘ Lady of the Lake,” 
and which the author of “ Lays of the Cava- 
liers” showed that he could employ so suc- 
cessfully, but from which, in his “ Bothwell,” 
he has debarred himself with stern self-de- 
nial. He defended his choice on the ground 
that in no other way could he have shown, 
as he wished to do, the real character and 
temperament of his hero. And this leads 
us to remark another cause from which the 
m has suffered, by the author’s own con- 
ession — a too great conscientiousness. He 
wished to paint both Mary and Bothwell as 
they really were, or at least as he believed 
them to have been. Therefore, he endeav- 
oured, as he says, in the poem, “‘ to explain 
the position of parties” in what we all know 
to have been one of the most complicated 
riods of Scottish history. He admits that 
e sacrificed, in the earlier portions of the 
work, “ sharp interest and incident for the 
sake of elucidation.” But the eg readers 
make no such demands upon him. In the 
“ Lays,” we go to battle with Dundee, or to 
execution with Montrose, without for an m- 
stant pausing to inquire into the political 
circumstances of the time, or giving our- 
selves time to consider whether our own 
sympathies are Jacobite or Hanoverian. 
eshare the pathetic reverie of “ Charles 
Edward at Versailles,” not too curious as to 
how far the exiled prince was capable of 





the noble regrets of the poet. If only the 
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spell of the song be potent enough, we are 
willing slaves to the enchanter of the hour, 
and think only his thought, and see with his 


e 

” hytoes tells us, in one of his published 
letters to his biographer, that he cut out 
from the poem “more than one passage of 
some poetical value,” as conveying too gen- 
tle and tender emotions to be in keeping 
with the character of his hero. This was 
another instance in which he did his powers 
injustice by the structure of his poem ; for 
he is not less happy in his passages of quiet 
athos than in the stirring scenes of battle. 
he struck out from his original draft of 
“ Bothwell” any such lines as these which 
follow, he did both himself and his readers 
The thoughts may seem somewhat 
out of place in the mouth of such a man as 
Bothwell — and here we come again upon 
the objection to a whole poem of soliloquy 
— but they thoroughly justify Lord Lytton’s 
remark on “the singular sweetness of the 

pathetic portions :” — 


“ Ah me! and this is Christmas eve ; 
And here alone I lie, 
With nothing save my own wild thoughts 
For bitter company ! 
Full many a hearth ts decked this night 
PR the eeaen’ morn, 
which, in ng ago, 
The Saviour child ts A ; 
The charches all are wreathed with green, 
The altars set with flowers, 
And happy lowly hearts wait on 
And count the passing hours ; 
Until the midnight chimes proclaim 
The hallowed season come, 
When Heaven’s broad gates are opened wide, 
And Hell’s loud roar is dumb. 
Then myriad voices in acclaim 
The song of homage yield, 
That once from angels’ i was heard 
. Lae gen in the Fae 
ti or a time are angry ts, 
The hearts of men are mild a 
The father with a holier thrill 
Bends o’er his slumbering child ; 
New is the kiss the husband gives 
Unto his wedded wife, 
For earthly love, when blest by Heaven, 
Ends not with earthly life ; 
And, fountain-like, o’er all the world, 
Where Christ’s dear name is known, 
Arise the sounds of A sd and praise 


Toward the eternal throne.” 
Or these lines, again, with which the 
second part of the poem opens: — 


“ The sun is bright, the day is warm, 
The breeze is blowing free — 


Come, I will rouse me from my lair, 
And look upon the sea : 
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Tis clear and blue, with here and there 

A little fleck of foam ; 

And yonder gp a stately ship, 
Bound on her voyage home. 

The fishers, on the scanty sward, 
Spread out their nets to dry, 

And whistle o’er their lazy task 
In happy vacancy. 

Swift by the window skims the tern, 
On light and glancing wing, 

And every sound that rises u 
Gives token of the spring.” 


Aytoun had very little pathy, either 
of taste or of higher feeling, ‘with the colder 
forms of the Presbyterian worship. Though 
his own religious views were neither narrow 
nor bigoted, he was a conscientious adhe- 
rent of the Episcopal Church, and the ws- 
thetics of ritual had for him the charm 
which they are almost sure to have for 
minds constituted as his was. The beauti- 
ful lines which describe the change which 
had come over Scotland under the austere 
Reformers of Queen Mary’s days speak his 
own feelings far more truly than they proba- 
bly would those of the rocklees Bothwell : — 


“Gone were the merry times of old — 
The mask, and mirth, and glee, 

And wearier was the palace then 
Than prison needs to be. 

Forbidden were the vesper bells, — 
They broke the Sabbath calm ! 

Hushed were the tones of minstrelsy — 
They chimed not with the psalm : 

’T was sin to smile, "twas sin to laugh, 
*T was sin to sport or play, 

And heavier than a hermit’s fast 
Was each dull holiday. 

Was bat the soand of laughter heard, 
Or tinkling of a lute, 

Or, worse than all, in royal hall, 
The tread of dancing foot — 

Then to a drove of gaping clowns 
Would Knox with unction tell 

The wagers that in days of old 
Had fallen on Jezebel !” 


The poet’s t for the loss of what 
may be called the poetry of Christianity 
breaks out even more strongly in his verses 
on “ The Scottish Christmas ”— thrown off, 
as his friend tells us, in the space of a few - 
minutes, as they sat her one Christmas 
eve discussing the subject of a paper on 
which they were jointly e — verses 
which, like many other happy effusions of 
the hour, he was too rich in such wealth to 
be careful of preserving, and for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Martin’s juster apprecia- 
tion of their value : — 
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“Tn truth it was a solemn show, 

The ancient Scottish Christmas-tide ; 
The holly and the mistletoe, 

And other boughs as green beside, 
Within the altar and the rail; 

The offering of the stainless flowers, 
And all the grateful heart’s avail, 

For hope and promise such as ours. 


But these have long since passed away ; 
Beneath the old Geneva ban ; 
No message wey that sacred day 
Of what was done and wrought for man. 
A cheerless day ! a gloomy time! 
Whereon no grateful thanks are given : 
Unhallowed by the holy chime 
That ought to rise and welcome heaven. 


A frost more chill than winter’s sting 
Hath fallen upon the northern moor ; 
And no glad voice does Christmas bring 
To stay the labours of the poor. 

No anthem in the dead of night 
Awakes the shepherd from afar, 

Nor can he see the radiant light 
That flashes from the promised Star. 


Alone upon the wintry hill 
The banished angel sits and sighs, 
Yet scans the weary midnight still 
With eager looks and tearful eyes. 
The winds around are wailing low ; 
They moan amidst the leafless tree ; 
And in the hollow cave below 
Is heard the washing of the sea. 


Around the girdle of the earth, 

Where’er the Cross hath ta’en its stand, 
Arise the tidings of the birth 

That made the world one Holy Land! 
Save where the faith is cold and faint 

As are the northern rocks and snow, 
Where sacred fane and honoured saint 

IIave vanished with the long ago.” 


It is by his‘‘ Lays of the Scottish Cava- 
liers” that Aytoun will always be best 
known and remembered — as most assured- 
ly he himself would have wished. Few 
comparatively as are the lines which they 
contain, they are yet, as the English king 
said of his men, enough for glory. He 
threw his whole heart into these poems, and 
one secret of their power lies in that entire 
sympathy of the writer with his subject, 
which he himself has noted as essential to 
the success of all passionate poetry. If he 
wrote as a partisan, at least it was as an 
honest one. No one can read these mag- 
nificent bursts of song without at once re- 
pudiating, as strongly as Mr Martin does, 
the would-be criticism which characterised 
this enthusiasm for the Cavalier cause as 

fictitious —“ mere cleverness exercised on 





the traditionary material of his political 
school.” Here is the testimony of one who 
knew him intimately throughout his best 
years; and it must be remembered that if 
on some points personal affection might be 
supposed to warp the judgment of the 
critic, on this particular question it is only 
such familiar intercourse which can give his 
judgment any authority at all :— 


‘‘ His attachment to the Stuarts was as genu- 
ine a passion as ever stirred the heart of a 
Cavalier. Of course it was a thing of his 
imagination : all devotion is so more or less. 
But for him it was so real that it coloured his 
views of the history of that dynasty and its 
followers to a degree which surprised those who 
knew how critical was his observation and how 

ractical his judgment in all other matters. 
Touch this theme at any time, even when his 
flow of mirthful spirits was at its fullest, and 
his tremulous voice and quivering lip told how 
deeply seated were his feelings in all that re- 
lated to it. On any other point he would bear 
to be rallied, but not upon this. His histori- 
cal faith was to him only less sacred than his 
religious creed. It was a part of his very self, 
imbibed, doubtless, at his mother’s knee, in the 
tales with which she charmed his childish ears, 
and riveted to his heart by the songs and bal- 
lads on which his youthful passion for romance 
and chivalry had been fed. The men and 
women of that race were substantial realities, 
around which not ‘ merely his pastime and his 
happiness had grown,’ but to whom the wor- 
ship of his imagination and the devotion of his 
loyalty had been given. He believed in them, 
lived with them, and could no more brook a 
slight or wrong to their names, thanto the 
honour of a living friend. What he wrote 
about them was written, therefore, with the 
force of an almost personal devotion.” 


To indulge ourselves here with extracts 
from the “Lays” would be— not indeed 
wearisome to the reader, for that could 
hardly be — but surely a work of superero- 

ation. There is no more certain token of 
their true merit than lies in the fact of 
their grandest passages being already more 
familiar to those who care for poetry at all, 
than the productions of perhaps any other 
modern poet, if we except Tennyson; and 
in the case of the young, whose instinctive 
appreciation is no mean testimony, even 
this exception need hardly be made. Many 
poems whose elaborate fancy and gorgeous 
wealth of words and phrases win the ad- 
miration of the professional critic — and 
deservedly so—yet leave but a faint im- 
pression on the ntemory of that larger circle 
to whom the poet ap Let no one say 
that in his case the “ fitting audience though 
few” is that to which he should address 
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himself. If he loves his art, if he rates at 
its true value the gift that is within him, he 
seeks to stir the pulses and enlist the s 
pathies of all who can read and hear. ey 
who have the miraculous gift of song claim 
to be, as one of themselves has said, 


“ Sovereign masters of all hearts.” 


They are not content with the applause 
of a few, even if those few be the kings and 
princes of literary taste; they have a mes- 
also “to the men that sit on the wall.” 
ithout disparagement to that modern 
school of poetry which rests its claim to ad- 
miration ma recondite imagery, majestic 
diction, and highly-studied epithets, it ma 
well be doubted whether such poetry will 
really live; whether it has enough of the 
ruder elements of vitality to survive the 
variations of popular taste, and whether it 
will hereafter have that charm for the many 
which it undoubtedly has now for the few. 
If Moliere was not wrong in reading his 
comedies to his housekeeper, and drawing 
omens of their success from her un- 
sophisticated laughter, possibly some of our 
modern poets might do well to test their 
chances of what we call immortality by 
some similar appeal to, we will not say 
illiterate, but less than literary, criticism. 
Take, for instance, a class of fairly-educated 
children, say frdfn twelve to foarteen —_ 


‘old: read to them “ Edinburgh after 


den,” and you will stir them, almost to tears, 
as you might with a scene from Shakes- 
peare, a canto of Scott, a ballad of Long- 


‘fellow or Macaulay, and as assuredly you 


could not stir them with very much of that 
modern poetry which is so much admired, 
and no doubt justly, so far as ingenious 
fancy and —— polish are admirable. 
These youthful critics will probably be very 
ill-prepared to discuss the merits of the 
poet in either case; but they know the ring 
of the true metal, and the music will haunt 
them all their lives. 

No one is qualified to criticise that noble 
ballad of which we have just spoken, who 
does not know it reasonably well by heart ; 
for from the criticism of any upon whom 
it has taken no such hold, Heaven defend 
us! One passage there is in it of such re- 
markable power and pathos, that, well 
known as it must be, we will embroider 
this page with it, if merely to remark a 
double auty, which a carcless reader may 


not have fully appreciated. It is when the 
rovost has heard the terrible news which 
ndolph Murray, the sole survivor of the 
city band, has just brought of King James’s 





eth and that of the provost’s son with 
m:— 


* Then the provost he uprose, 
And his lip was ashen white ; 
But a flush was on his brow, 
And his eye was full of light. 
‘ Thou hast spoken, Randolph Murray, 
Like a soldier stout and true ; 
Thou hast done a deed of daring 
Had been perilled but by few. 
For thou hast not shamed to face us, 
Nor to speak thy ghastly tale, 
Standing — thou a knight and captain — 
Here, alive within thy mail ! 
Now, as my God shall judge me, 
I hold it braver done, 
Than hadst thou tarried in thy place, 
And died above my son!’” 


The feeling, that the moral courage to tell 
the tale to an audience of fathers that he 
had left all their sons dead on the field of 
battle from which he, their captain, had 
alone returned “alive and in his mail,” 
was grander than the mere animal despera- 
tion which prefers to throw away life rather 


‘than risk the taunt—this is obvious 


enough; but there is an under-current of 
bitterness which the father cannot suppress ; 
his reason acquits Murray of any shadow of 
cowardice, — he has brought back the ban- 
ner with honour if not with glory, and it is 
more noble to face them all with his ghastly 
tale than to have thrown himself headlong 
on the Southrons’ spears,—but in his 
heart the provost would have loved his 
memory better if he had died where his 
young son died. 

These “Lays” have variety enough to 
suit all tastes. The stirring music of 
“ Flodden” and the “Burial-March of 
Dundee” is not more beautiful than the 

laintive monody of “ Charles Edward at 

ersailles,” or the solemn grandeur of the 
“ Execution of Montrose.” The historical 
incidents in this last, affecting and pic- 
turesque as they are in themselves, are 
treated by the writer with such consum- 
mate taste and power, that possibly this 
may be pronounced the most perfect com- 
position of the whole. As an instance of 
the admirable skill and taste with which, as 
in some of his translations, Aytoun has 
adopted another’s thought, and clothed it 
with a new beauty of his own, see the use 
which he has made of Montrose’s own lines, 
beautiful in thought if somewhat quaint in 
execution, which he is said to have written 
with a diamond on the window of bis 
prison on the night before he suffered : — 
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“ Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that I may swim 

To Thee, my Maker! on a crimson lake ; 

Then place my parboiled head upon a 
stake — 

Scatter my ashes — strew them in the air ; 

Lord! since Thou knowest where all these 
atoms are, 

I’m hopeful Thou’lt recover once my dust, 

And confident Thou’lt raise me with the 
just.” 


Which Aytoun introduces thus, not tricked 
out with any ornament, or diluted into 
modern phrase, but rather reduced to its 
simplest elements, concentrating its beauty 
and pathos into two short lines : — 


“‘ For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, 

This hand hath always striven, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower — 
Give every town a limb — 

And God who made shall them: 
I go from you to Him!” 


The death of his wife in 1859, after a 
lingering illness, shook his kindly nature to 
the very core. He had no children; and 
his biographer speaks delicately but pathet- 
ically of his not being able to bear the 
sound “of his own footfall in his great 
empty bouse,” and of the attached friend 
who would look im upon him night after 
night, aad find him “ sitting with his head 
leaning upon his hands, cheerless and help- 
less.” But he rallied again: he was not one 
to give way to the mere luxury of sorrow: 
he gradually took his old pa among his 
friends, resumed his work as eagerly as 
ever, married a second time, and happily. 
His health, however, had for some time 
begun to fail him ; and his illness was of a 
kind which any anxiety or depression could 
not fail to aggravate. Few of the many 
readers who were amused by the “ Medita- 
tions on Dyspepsia,” which appeared in 
these pages in 1861, knew how the writer 
was drawing from his own bitter experience 
of one of the most harassing of all diseases, 
and which, from the strange irony of eir- 
cumstances, commonly excites much more 
of satire than of sympathy. But he would 
jest upon his own sufferings, almost to the 
last, to his private friends, as hu- 
mouredly as he did to the public. He went to 
Homburg more than once in search of 
relief, and received much benefit from the 
waters, from change of air and scene — or, 
as he himself — to impress upon his 

cookery. Now also, for 


readers, change 
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the first time, he entered the literary field 
in formal guise as a novelist, with his ‘* Nor- 
man Sinclair.” Perhaps it was too late; 
his fire and fancy were somewhat dimmed, 
and his lamp was burning lower than he 
thought. Taken asa pen it had too ht- 
tle of plot and incident to be successful: 
as Lord Lytton said of it, there was not 
enough “ backbone.” The narrative is not 
strong enough to bear the mass of episodes: 
eh taapiabions which, however good in 
themselves, are always felt to be more or 
less impediments even to tales of more 
stirring interest. Yet in point of origi 
nality, tasteful diction, and quiet but genn- 
ine humour, very few successful modern 
novels would bear comparison with it. 
Such episodes, for instance, as Bailie 
M‘Chappie’s visit to Paris, and his experi- 
ence the barricades, or Mr. Jefferson 
J. Ewins’s story of Haman Walker and 
Daddy Bungo, are as good in their way as 
any thing which their author ever wrote. 
What the story wants as a whole is that 
which novel-readers most demand, and 
what the author, himself already “ wearied 
with the march of life,” could least give it 
— it wants “go.” The earlier portions 
have one peculiar value, of which Mr. 
Martin, speaking from intimate knowledge, 
does well to remind his readers, and which. 
has been already noticed —they record 
many of the scenes and feelings of Aytoun’s 
own earlier life; disguised, of course, and 
modified or embellished to suit his purpose, 
but still reminiscences and confessions 
which are very characteristic of the man, 
and possibly not less true than those of 
some professed eee. 

With the exception of the “ Nuptial Ode” 
on the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
and one or two itical articles, this was 
his last work. The end was nearer at hand 
than he or any of his friends thought. 
Besides the ordinary mischief of an im- 
paired digestion, there -was — as his biog- 
rapher suggests, and as is known to have 
been the fact — deep-seated organic dis- 
ease. The scene closed at last rapidly. 
Within three weeks of his death he had 
written one of his usual cheerful letters, in 
whieh he spoke in sanguine terms of his 
recovery, and expressed a hope of being 
“able to take the hill on the 12th of Au- 
gust.” On the 4th he died, in his fifty- 
third year. 


“He remained in full possession of his 
faculties to the last, and, expressing his firm 
trust in his Saviour, he quietly fell asleep at 
one in the morning. So rapidly had he sunk 
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after the fatal symptoms had shown themselves, 
that his sisters, summoned by telegram from 
Edinburgh, did not arrive till some hours after 
his death. ‘We went straight to his room,’ 
writes one of them, ‘ and there he .: like a 
statue, with a heavenly smile upon his lips, 
and the colour in his cheek. It did not look 
like death; and they had laid him out with 
~— of his favourite white roses on his 
reast.’ ”’ 


Those who knew and loved him best, then, 
did not regard that emblem of a long-lost 
cause as having been the mere conventional 
adoption of the poet. Friends do not seek 
to tuate a sham, however graceful, in 
the chamber of death. 

Tt may well be feared, although his biog- 
rapher gives but faint hint of what so warm 
a friend would doubiless be loath to believe, 
that Aytoun worked too hard, and amidst too 
many distractions, both for his health and 
for his just reputation. Very possibly he 
did not feel it so himself; for, until his dis 
ease began to master him, he had untiring 
energy and cheerfulness, and from his earli- 

‘est entrance upon life, as we have seen, had 
looked upon work as a duty. But his prac- 
tice at the Bar, and his professorial duties, 
must have been a heavy strain occasional 
upon a man who was continually taxing his 
brain to meet literary demands of the most 
varied character. That he was not always 
conscious of the pressure, is no proof that its 
effects upon him were unimportant. Ex- 
pressions break from him here and there, 
even in such letters as Mr. Martin has pre- 
served, which show that at times he did feel 
it ; as, for instance, when (writing from Kirk- 
wall in 1856) he confesses that he “ worked 
harder and more incessantly last winter and 
spring than was altogether for him,” or 
again, at a later date, describes himself, half 
jestingly indeed, but no doubt with an under- 
current of melancholy earnest, as “awfully 
distracted with the necessary duty of correct- 
ing class exercises and advising processes.” 
For all the higher purposes of life, it has been 
truly said “ it is better to wear out than to rust 
out;” but the friends who loved and the 
eee who admired William Aytoun cannot 

elp feeling their own loss as premature, if 
they have any misgiving that the wear, in 
his case, was too fierce and rapid. 

The variety of subjects on which he em- 
on his pen must also be considered as 

aving been prejudicial to the excellence 
which it.was in his 
if he had more strictly confined himself to 
one branch of literature. For him, perhaps, 
such limitation would have been almost im- 


possible. The poet’s heart, which has a life | m, 


wer to have obtained,. 
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and a world of its own, beat in him too 
strongly not to demand expression ; a keen 
sense of humour was a part .of his very na- 
ture; he took a warm interest in politics; 
and literary criticism seemed to flow almost 
necessarily from a Professor of Belles Let- 
tres. Still, we cannot but feel that his mere 
name as an author might have stood higher 
with the public, if circumstances had led him 
to concentrate his powers upon some one 
definite line of work. We agree with Mr. 
Martin’s criticism, that “ his powers as a hu- 
morist were perhaps greater than as a poet.” 
If he had applied these to the production of 
some two or three carefully-considered tales 
of Scottish life and character, we believe 
that he might have reached as high a posi- 
tion amongst writers of fictionas even he 
himself could have desired. 

As it is, much of his best work lies scat- 
tered — the disjecta membra of a reputation 
which the men of this careless generation 
will hardly stop to piece together. He was 
one — and one of the best — of those many 
able writers for whom the active literary de- 
mand of an age which reads with avidity, 
if not always with judgment, finds constant 
and honourable employment ; who influence 
from day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month, publie taste and opinion ; 
who instruct, amuse, and charm us, and in 
the consciousness of such powers honestly 
exercised must be content to look for a 
large portion of their reward. 

Of the higher qualities of his character 
little needs here to be said. Mr. Martin has 
said it well, and warmly, as a friend should, 
An earnest love of nature, a cultivated poet- 
ical taste, a keen enjoyment of field sports, 
a boyish love of fun, — where these are 
found existing together, they bespeak almost 
surely a character pure from the vices and 
the selfishness which have too often stained 
the brightness of genius. Southey has writ- 
ten in one of his letters, “ Oh! what a bless- 
ing it is to have a boy’s heart! it is as great 
a blessing in carrying one through this world, 
asto have a child’s spirit will be in fitting us 
for the next!” Aytoun had very much of 
both; and it was quite consonant with his 
hearty enjoyment of life that he should have 
received the intimation of its hasty close, as 
we are told he did, “ quite calmly.” He had 
no need to take u melancholy refrain 
which an earlier Scottish poet,* one of his 
own favourites, makes the burden of the 
song of his old age — 


* Timor mortis conturbat me.” 


* William Dunbar, ‘“‘ Lament for the Death of the 
akars.” 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE II, 


NO, Il. — THE MINISTER.* 


Tue name of Sir Robert Walpole does 
not suggest a tempting or grateful subject 
for a biographical sketch. He is not one of 
those heaven-born statesmen before whom 
the world stands reverent as before so many 
true princes and sovereigns of mankind. 
He is not even such an irregular but lofty 
genius as sometimes aims at statesmanship, 
leaving only a series of splendid mistakes or 
fruitless efforts behind. Nobody can deny 
that he was in his way a great ruler — no- 
body can say that in fact and deed he was 
anything but a true patriot and faithful ser- 
vant of his country. For more than twen- 
ty years, sometimes with the generous and 
intelligent aid of a great princess, sometimes 
in spite of all the baffling perversities of an 
ignorant and unenlightened king, against 
opposition, conspiracies of friend and foe, 
popular discontent, abuse, every kind of 
vexing contradiction, he stood steadily at the 
helm of State, to use the most hackneyed yet 
the most true of similes, with a clear sight 
which seldom failed him, and a patience and 
steadfastness beyond . He served Eng- 
land in spite of herself, earning little gratitude 
by his exertions. He ruled her as a prudent 
man rules his own household, tenacious of his 

t, seizing every opportunity of progress, 
indifferent to blame, and with something of 
that noble self-confidence with which a man 
of genius feels himself the only man answer- 
able for an emergency. In this brief de- 
scription is embodied almost every charac- 
teristic of a great statesman, a great patriot, 
a noble historical character. And yet some- 
how this man, who ruled so wisely and was 
of so much use in his generation, is not a 
great historical character. The student ap- 
proaches him without reverence, without 
much admiration, with even a limited inter- 
est. In every page of our national story 
appear the uames of men who have not 
done a tithe of his real work, and who yet 
are ten times more venerable, more noble, 
more attractive. It is hard to explain how 
this is, and yet the fact is too patent to be 
denied. Perhaps one of the causes is that 
the man has no special standing as a man, 
notwithstanding the importance of his place 
in history. He has no private character, so 
to -. to catch the human eye. He 
stands forth in his public capacity, wise, far- 


* No.1. The Queen. Living Age, No. 1239. 
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sighted, full of resource, ever ready to make 
the best of everything; but his private and 
individual existence skulks as it were behind 
that bench in old St. Stephen’s, and makes 
no sign of independent humanity. A sort 
of rubicund shadow, drinking, toasting, 
trolling forth lusty songs, swearing big oaths, 
full of healthy heartlessness and good-hu- 
mour and indifference to all codes either of 
love or morals, faintly appears by moments 
about the busy scene. Such a buxom ap- 
parition is apt to look very limp and lifeless 
across the vista of a century. It would have 
been a mere rude country squire, had it not 
been Robert Walpole. But being Robert 
Walpole, though it rouses a certain curiosity, 
and fills us with a certain interest, it has no 
power over our affections, nor can it move 
our respect. We admit the actual claims to 
greatness of a minister who sses no 
greatness as a man ; and we are also obliged 
to allow that the burly shadow was that of 
a man no worse than his neighbours. He 
was not coarser nor more wicked than the 
other people who surrounded him. He was 
not more corrupt, though he might be more 
able in his use of corruption. He was 
always good-natured and tolerant, never 
cruel. His’ children loved him, — even that 
youngest child, so unlike him in every par- 
ticular, and who is calmly described, with 
the incredible composure of the time, as not 
his son at all but somebody else’s — the 
puny and famous Horace. ‘There is some- 
thing in the way in which that inexhaustible 
letter-writer says “ my father” which concili- 
ates the critic in spite of himself. A man 
spoken of with that indescribable softening 
of tone, must have been a lovable father, 
could not have been a bad man; but yet, 
we repeat, Sir Robert is a thankless subject 
for biography, and it is very doubtful how 
far any distinct idea of his strange person- 
ality and want of personality can be con- 


veyed. 

The comparison is perhaps a whimsical 
one, and it may strike some readers even as 
irreverent; but yet there is something in 
the position occupied by Shakespeare as 
playwright and caterer for the Globe Thea- 
tre, which is recalled to us by the position 
of Walpole as steward and house-manager, 
so to speak, of the big establishment of 
England. No doubt the conscious motive 
in the mind of our greatest of poets was less 
the development of all those noble and 

lendid figures with which he has enriched 
o world, than the immediate necessity of 
keeping up his theatre, supplying the need- 
ful variety, providing for his company and 
his audience, and his own daily bread. 
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His greatness grows by the way. He is 
not without a certain half-divine delight in 
the excellence of his work, such as belon 
to the modesty of genius, but it is the daily 
work and not the greatness for which he 
consciously labours. Walpole, with his in- 
ferior capabilities, does in a kind of shadow 
what Shakespeare did. He works for his 
daily needs ; his office is to keep things go- 
ing, to avert war and expense, to hold a 
certain balance of faction and national pas- 
sion. Now it is one danger, now another, 
that menaces his charge. Sometimes fear 
of dismissal hangs over him, sometimes fear 
of internal mutiny. His practical instinct 
keeps him alert and with his eyes open, and 
by dint of doing his work, though there is 
no exalted motive in it, a certain greatness 
falls upon the diligent soul by the way. 
Perhaps his determination to keep his place 
and to retain power in his own tet, was 
in reality the highest intention he had; but 
in his struggle for this, what patience, what 
force of labour, what infinite resource and 
genuine wisdom is in the man! It is a cu- 
rious contradiction to all the higher theories 
of human existence, and yet there is more 
in it than meets the eye. It is, in its way, 
a fulfilment of that promise to him who was 
faithful in little, notwithstanding the curi- 
ous sense one has of the inapplicability of a 
scriptural promise to such an unspiritual 
character as that of Walpole. He is not a 
great patriot, aiming consciously at the 
prosperity and honour and peace of his 
country. He is a man in office, zealously 
determined to keep there, to keep his party 
in power, his dynasty on the ven, his 
people solvent and moderately content; 
_ by Rees - following this purpose stead- 
fastly through every opposition, the ter 
end ihe whish he had rere aa com 
him by the way. England was the stronger, 
the greater, the happier for Walpole; and 
yet Walpole meant nothing higher than to 
secure his own position, and do his own 
work. He was more honest, true, and 
worthy than he meant to be. With no 
other conscience to —_ of, he had a 
conscience for his individual trade, that 
it should be well done, whatever might 
be neglected. Such a principle carries the 
labouring man through his difficulties when 
many a higher motive fails. 

Robert Walpole, the third son of a Nor- 
folk country gentleman, was born at 
Houghton, which he afterwards took so 
much pleasure in embellishing, in August, 
1676. He was “naturally indolent, and 


disliked application,” says his biographer ; 
but being a younger son, and continually 
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reminded by his father that his fortune de- 
pended on his own exertions, he “ overcame 
the natural inertness of his disposition.” 
He was educated at Eton on the foundation, 
and following the use and wont of that no- 
ble institution, in a manner still happily 
mean 9 by younger sons, went from 
ton to King’s. Of neither period is there 
any particular incident of interest recorded. 
He was “ an excellent scholar ” Archdeacon 
Coxe assures us, and loved Horace. And 
while at Cambridge he had small pox badly, 
and was so near coming to an abrupt end 
in that malady, that his physician consid- 
ered his “ singular escape ” as a sure indica- 
tion that great things were to be expected 
from him. At Eton he was the contempo- 
of Bolingbroke ; and when the latter 
and other Etonians of his time began to 
distinguish themselves in Parliament, one of 
their old masters is reported to have ex- 
— himself impatient to hear whether 
bert Walpole had spoken, “for I am 
convinced he will be a good orator.” Such 
prognostications prove that there was 
romise in his youth. Other training of a 
ess humanising kind was not wanting. His 
elder brothers died, and at twenty-two he 
became the heir and resigned his scholar- 
ship. Before this he had been, save the 
mark! destined for the Church; but when 
these sad events happened, he went home to 
the jovial Norfolk Manor, where agriculture 
and conviviality were the only pursuits 
thought of. There the young man, fresh 
from the University, with whatever ambi- 
tions he might have had in him, was set “* to 
superintend the sale of the cattle in the 
neighbouring towns,” and in the evenings 
plunged into what was considered festive 
enjoyment in these days. His father filled 
his glass twice for every time he filled his 
own, and gave him paternal encour 
ment. ‘Come, Robert,” said the jovial 
squire, “ you shall drink twice while I drink 
once; for I cannot permit the son in his 
sober senses to be witness to the intoxica- 
tion of his father.” This —— precau- 
tion had evidently full effect ; and the son 
faithfully carried out the traditions of the 
house. He was throughout his life one of 
the men upon whom dissipation has no ap- 
parent effect. He feasted high and drank 
deep, and did all that in him lay to ruin 
his constitution ; but, with the marvellous 
health which belongs to the species, was as 
clear-headed the morning atter a carouse 
as if he had been an anchorite. His head 
stood the trial of these and worse vices. 
The — air blew away the fumes of 
the night’s debauch; with nerves of iron, 
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and the strength of a rock, he reap 
out of all the muddy waves of ~~ 
with no apparent harm done to him. There 
are such men at all times, and they abound- 
ed in the eighteenth: eentury ; perhaps be- 
cause the race was then more vigorous, 
perhaps because the man capable of contin- 
ual self-indulgence of this description, who 
survives it, is the strong specimen, the se- 
lected one of modern science. But he was 
very a gee tolerant, and genial, 
and helped the old squire to make Houghton 
pleasant to the Norfolk gentry. When he 
was about four-and-twenty he married the 
daughter of a city knight, “a woman of ex- 
quisite beauty and accomplished manners,” 
says the Archdeacon, and soon after reigned 
in the stead of his father, with a rent-roll of 
£2,000 a-year, and everything handsome 
about him. It was then, when set free from 
the old squire’s agriculture and his claret, 
that the young squire bethought himself of 
the big world outside of Norfolk. Proba- 
bly such a robust nature had been able to 
accept the bucolic episode with little annoy- 
ance, and perhaps even found pleasure in 
it. But it says something for the higher 
instincts of his mind that one of his first im- 
pulses on coming to his kingdom was to 
throw himself into public life, and resume a 
higher career. 
e entered Parliament in the 1700, 
two years — the death of William IIL, 
a young man of twenty-four, of good fam- 
ily, oan fortune, and good hopes, but not 
distinguished in any extraordinary degree 
by nature or Providence. It was while 
ngland was still in the throes of a 
transitioa period. William, the strong em- 
bodiment of a successful revolution, was 
about over, and there were some fifteen 
years to come of relapse, as it were, into a 
period of anticipation and suspense, until 
the new dynasty, the modern race which 
was doomed to fix itself so firmly upon the 
throne of the Stuarts, should enter on the 
scene. Such an inte um as that of 
Queen Anne’s reign could not be other- 
wise than a painful trial of the national 
temper and strength. William had cut 


* violently the thread of succession. Anne 


made a weak reunion of the separated 
strands. she could not by any le- 
gitimist be considered the rightful sover- 


, She was yet of the dispossessed family, 
& Bocare, though it is hard to identify red 
with the name, and the sister of the un- 
doubted heir by right divine. Nothing but 
a strong individuality could have given to 
such a reign any other character than that 
of a period of suspense and possible com- 





promise. And Anne had no individuality 
to speak of, some feeble family affection, 
and a natural horror of her German cousin, 
rich in sons and grandsons, whose family 
was to succeed her on her father’s throne. 
During the first part of her reign these 
facts were neutralized by the sway of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin; but when the 
weak queen fell into other hands, all the 
doubtfal influences natura] to her position 
returned with double force. Nothing was 
eertain, and every thing unsettled. At any 
moment the country, smitten with com- 
punction, and always very doubtful whether 
it most loved or hated its ancient masters, 
might have changed its mind in such a sud- 
den caprice as once before had seized it, 
and thrown up its cap for King James. 
The Protestant succession might have col- 
lapsed altogether; or the young James, 
burdened by no antecedents, might have 
turned Protestant ; a hundred things might 
have happened to turn the waters back into 
their ancient channel. It is evident that, 
though the noble old Electress with a wo- 
man’s hopefulness looked forward confi- 
dently to her splendid inheritance, her 
descendants, more matter-of-fact, consid- 
ered the t windfall as still doubtful. 
The politicians of the time stood upon their 
watch-towers straining their eyes to note 
all the comings and goings, throwing a 
thousand straws into the air to see how the 
wind blew. On the whole, it is clear that 
most of them felt the slumbrous wind from 
Whitehall breathing faintly and fitfully 
towards the little peevish court under the 
trees at St. Germains. The reign of that 
faintest of Stuarts was an anachronism — it 
was like putting back the hands of the na- 
tional clock, and making a weak postpone- 
ment of everything that ought to be set- 
tled. It was a time of vain proposals, of 
abortive acts, of pretended statesmanship. 
Those who were scheming the restoration 
of a Catholic monarch played for bopnlad 
ty with a Protestant mob by such villanous 
means as that of the Schism Act, a piece 
of paltry intolerance never carried into ex- 
ecution. Real national — | er 
rearrangement were paralysed. It was a 
pause between the new and the old. The 
episode of William’s energetic but alien 
sway had been cut short. Was it the an- 
cient tule that was to return? was it the 
new which was to be insisted on, and 
brought in over all resistance? Doubt was 
in every man’s mind. It was the Augustan 

e, so called, of England. Amid the bab- 
ble of wits who claimed to confer this char- 
acter upon their time rose the silvery voice 
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of Addison, the ringing tones of Steele, 
the first accents of Pope, the deep diapa- 
son of Swift, the fine eloquence of, Boling- 
broke, noble of style and poor of heart. 
But it was not a time of t genius or 
originality of thought. The distinction of 
the period was one not unnatural to such a 
moment of suspense in the serious march 
of ages. An exquisite perfection of style 
and skilful management of words were its 
prevailing characteristic. No burden of 
cer was on the national heart. 
here was no special message to deliver 
either from God or man. The passing flut- 
ter of little doings came into unusual note 
in the silence through which men listened 
for the big breathless events which needs 
must come sooner or later. The hoop, the 
wader, the rustle of the silken robes, the 
ace on the fine gentleman’s fine clothes, 
the tie of his hair, the jingle of his sword, 
are all audible in the hush of more impor- 
tant affairs. If “town” was the world 
then, the world was more like a village 
than any imagination of the present time 
could conceive. Marlborough, who had 
sent the echo of his guns to freshen the air 
in the first half of the reign, died off into 
the factious silence of exile in its latter 
part, and the self-absorption of suspense 
swallowed up all the nobler activities of 
national life. Literature pointed its subile 
pen, and played its dainty pranks, and 
called the moment of anxious leisure an 
age of gold; and “good Queen Anne,” 
one cannot tell how, became the proverbial 
title of the heavy, sad, and desolate wo- 
man upon whose life so many issues hung. 
Poor soul! she was no more a “ good ” than 
she was a bad queen. The mother of many 
children, yet heirless, on her melancholy 
throne — swayed and insulted by one im- 
perious and too much favoured friend, 
swayed and cajoled by another — her life 
little more than an obstruction in the way 
of national progress, her death anxiously 
waited and looked for by eager claimants 
— Heaven knows, her lot was little to be 
envied! It is the most pitiful ghost of 
same that ever wore ermine and purple. 
er father himself, banished to the hamlet- 
court by the Seine, is scarcely so sad a 
tre as Anne in St. James’s, Queen of 
England, fought over by her favourites, un- 
loved, uncourted, and alone, with hungry 
successors on either side ‘of her contending 
for her crown. 

Walpole appears to have made his debut 
as a speaker and rising man in his party at 
a very early period. He had been, as has 
been said, the schoolfellow at Eton of the 
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brilliant Bolingbroke, and a_ rivalry at 
once of character and politics naturally ex- 
isted between them. ‘ St. John soon dis- 
tinguished himself in the House of Com- 
mons, and became an eloquent debater,” 
says Coxe. ‘Repeated encomiums be- 
stowed on his rival roused the ardour of 
Walpole, and induced him to commence 
speaker sooner than he at first intended.” 

ut at the outset this impulse of competi- 
tion did not serve him in great stead. His 
gifts were of another kind from those of his 
rival. His steadiness and tenacity, and 
close knowledge of his subject, were not 
qualities to be made evident in a maiden 
speech, like the splendid diction and natu- 
ral oratory of St. John. “ He was,” his par- 
tial biographer admits, “confused and em- 
barrassed, and did not scem to realise those 
expectations which his friends had fondly 
conceived.” This hesitating commence- 
ment, however, had small effect upon his 
career. He was not a man to sink under 
the discouragement of a partial failure. By 
di his name found a place in all the 
debates, and his powers of labour told with 
still more effect in the business of the coun- 
try. He was no unimportant acquisition to 
any party. Hecame to his political leaders 
not only with the great undeveloped pow- 
ers afterwards so fully made use of, but with 
the palpable and unmistakable advantage 
of three boroughs in his pocket, a recom- 
mendation which no minister could resist. 
In 1705 he had already received a politi- 
cal appointment of secondary importance. 
In 1708 he became Secretary at War. 
From that time until 1742, when he fell, or 
rather until the moment of his death, which 
was not much later, he never ceased to ex- 
ercise a powerful influence on the affairs 
of the country. For the greater part of 
the time they were entirely in his hand; 
and even during the short period which he 
spent in opposition, his place was prominent 
in the public eye. He was a Whig as par- 
ties were known in those days; but not a 
Whig after the fashion of recent times. 
The Tories of Queen Anne’s day were the 
disaffected party. Their eyes were bent 
over the seas, in hope of change. They 
were allied with the Irish Papists and the 
Highland clans, and in sympathy with rev- 
olutionaries in gene Septennial Parlia- 
ments, which nowadays every true Tory 
would fight for to the death, were then in- 
stituted in the face of their most strenuous 
opposition — short parliaments being, Arch- 
deacon Coxe tells us, one of their principles. 


“The two great contending parties,” says 


Lord Mahon, “were distinguished as at 
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present by the nicknames of Whig and 
Tory. But it is very remarkable that, in 
Queen Anne’s time, the relative meaning of 
these terms was not only different but op- 
posite to that which they bore at the acces- 
sion of William IV. In theory indeed the 
main principle of each continues the same. 
The leading principle of the Tories is the 
dread of popular licentiousness. The lead- 
ing principle of the Whigs is the dread of 
royal encroachment. It may thence per- 
haps be deduced that and wise men 
would attach themselves either to the Whig 
or Tory party, according as there seemed to 
be greater danger at that particular period 
from despotism or from democracy. The 
same person who would have been a Whig 
in 1712, would have been a Tory in 1830. 
For on examination it will be found that in 
nearly all particulars a modern Tory re- 
sembles a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
Tory of Queen Anne’s reign a modern 
hig.” 

Sir Robert Walpole may therefore be de- 
scribed both at the beginning of his career 
and during all its course as a Conservative. 
But he was above all things Parliamentary. 
His confidence in the people was about as 
small as his confidence in the sovereign. Of 
human nature, indeed, except under strictly 
Parliamentary restrictions, he had evidently 
but a small opinion. His end and source 
of all things was the House of Commons. 
His policy was in all its characteristic fea- 
tures a strictly domestic policy. He makes 
his appearance before us like the maitre 
d'hétel of a great, comfortless, wasteful, ill- 
regulated house. He has an eye open upon 
his neighbours that they may not take him at 
a disadvantage, but for themselves, as neigh- 
bours, he cares next to nothing. His aim 
is to reform his outgoings and incomings, to 
make both ends meet, to establish and raise 
the credit of the vast and disturbed house- 
hold. Avoiding all radical changes such as 
might still more upset the unsteady balance 
of affairs, he watches closely where he can 
introduce an improvement, and bow he can 
regulate an abuse. He has to humour the 
master, and keep the servants contented, 
not denying by times a piece of lavish ex- 
penditure to the one, or a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple to the other — but fighting his way 
gradually through all his yieldings to a 
more entire sway over both, binding them 
in with rule and limit on one side and the 
other. Such a government can scarcely be 
formed upon any lofty ideal. It is the 
reign of a practical intelligence very far 
removed from optimism, and indeed actuat- 
ed by a low opinion of mankind in general. 





It is as different as can be conceived from 
that noble but visionary traditionalism which 
fixes its eyes u e glories of the past, 
and devotes itself to their emulation; and 
from that splendid hope in the future, that 
dream of Thepian perfection with which 
young _— so often sets out in the world, 
Walpole was unmoved by either of these 
id He had no worship for the past, no 
special hope in the future. The thing that 
hath been is that which will be. Such is 
the burden of his philosophy ; and his work 
is to do the best he can, in practical unhe- 
roic fashion, to set his country into a more 
comfortable path, to prop up her weakness, 
to drag her through day after day of 
special necessity. Not to do supreme _ 
and put down all evil — but to do as little 
harm as was inevitable, and as much good 
as was possible, seems to have been the se- 
cret of his system. Such a matter-of-fact 
mode of dealing with national necessities 
has evidently an attraction for the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. 

. The reign of Anne was divided into two 
periods, as most readers of history are 
aware, — the first of which was the reign 
of Sarah of Marlborough, with the great 
Duke as general abroad, and Godolphin as 
minister at home. It was during this peri- 
od that Walpole took part for the first time 
in the administration of the country. He 
shared the power, and he also shared the 
overthrow, when Mrs. Masham wrought her 
bedchamber triumph, and Harley and Bo- 
lingbroke came into office. At this period 
of party overthrow Walpole’s conduct in 
opposition was natural and unexaggerated. 

e “ defended his patron (Godolphin) with 
great spirit ” from the assault of Bolingbroke. 
e indignantly refused to be influenced ei- 
ther by the overtures or the threats of Harley. 
He put forth expositions of the financial pol- 
icy which proved him, according to contem- 
writers, “ the best master of figures of 
any man of his time,” and gradually made 
himself so formidable to his opponents that 
a charge of —_ was trumped u 
inst him, apparently on no serious ground. 
“it is quite contain,” says Lord Mahon, who 
was at no time favourable to Walpole 
“from the temper of his judges, that even 
the most evident innocence or the stro 
testimonies would not have shielded hi 
from condemnation, and that had he made 
no contracts at all, or made them in 
the spirit of an Aristides or a Pitt, he would 
have been expelled with equal readiness b 
that House of Commons.” He was, accord- 
ingly, condemned, sent to*the Tower, and 
pt Adee incapable of again sitting in that 























Parliament, which, as the Parliament last- 
ed only a year and a half, was no very 
serious deprivation. 

This period of imprisonment seems on 
the whole to have been a very pleasant lit- 
tle episode in Walpole’s life. “ His apart- 
ments exhibited the appearance of a crowd- 
ed levee,” says Coxe. Marlborough and 
bis duchess, Godolphin, the venerable Som- 
ers; heads and oracles of his party, did hon- 
our to its martyr ; and his own colleagues 
and future opponents, Sunderland and Pul- 
teney, were among his constant visitors. 
He had leisure to write and vindicate him- 
self in the historical calm of the place where 
so many a more heroic prisoner has lan- 
guished ; and his seclusion was the subject 
of popular ballads, one of which his biog- 
r ~ has preserved in the narrative of 


alpole’s life. The “ Jewel in the Tower” 


is here dwelt upon with the lofty a 
common to the popular muse. “ If,” says 
the enthusiastic ballad-singer — 


“ If what the Tower of London holds 
Is valued far more than its power, 
Then counting what it now enfolds 
How wondrous rich is this same Tower.”’ 


“ Lady Walpole,” Coxe informs us, “ who 
had a pleasing voice, used to sing this ballad 
with great spirit and effect, and was partic- 
ularly fond of dwelling on the last verse, at 
the time when the prophecy was fulfilled.” 
The last verse was as follows : — 


“ The day shall come to make amends ; 
This jewel shaH with pride be wore, 
And o’er his foes and with his friends, 
Shine glorious bright out of the Tower.” 


This little touch of nature conciliates the 
spectator notwithstanding the bad grammar 
and bathos by which both ballad and senti- 
ment are distinguished. Walpole and his 
wife were far from being a model pair, if 
stories are true. But they were still young 
at this — and the exultation of excite- 
ment, the flutter of sympathy, the sense of 
martyrdom and its laurels, give the position 
a certain interest. No doubt there were 
many jibes less delicate than pungent, much 
laughter and merriment in the pathetic 
state-prison, with which its jovial tenant was 
so much out of place; but yet Lady Wal- 
pole’s song sung with “her pleasing voice,” 
“with great spirit and effect,” breaks in 
with a touch of human feeling into the too 
exclusively political tale. 

The same strain was probably roared or 
screamed by popular songsters under Har- 
ley’s windows, and within hearing of the 
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plotters in office as they concocted their 
treacherous devices. They had discovered 
no doubt by this time that dishonesty was 
bad policy, but they had nothing to expect 
from the exasperated Whig leaders, and not 
much from the Hanoverian monarch, be- 
tween whom and King James England 
hung suspended. As for Walpole, “his 
imprisonment,” Archdeacon Coxe informs 
us, “was called the prelude to his rise.” 
During his confinement he wrote his name 
on his window, like so many prisoners ; and 
Lansdowne, who afterwards occupied the 
same apartment, added the following lines 
to his predecessor’s autograph : — 


“ Good unexpected, evil unforeseen, 
Appear by turns, as fortune shifts the scene : 
Some raised aloft come tumbling down 


amain, 
And fall so hard they bound and rise again.” 


The accession of George I. put at end to 


the humiliation of the Whigs. This great 
event, for and against which all England,- 
not to say all Europe, had schemed and 


struggled, took place quietly enough at last 
as if in the most natural order of thin 

Anne was consigned to the royal vault, 
and George and the Protestant Succession 
reigned in her stead, and none of all the 
conclusions that had been anticipated dis- 
turbed the quiet of the nation. Perhaps it 
was the extreme state of excitement and 
roused expectation with which the country 
awaited this event which got it after all ac- 
complished so quietly. Every man held his 
breath and strained his eyes to watch what 
his neighbour was about to do, and conse- 
quently lost the apes | of himself do- 
ing any thing in the emergency. George 
came over, on the death of the Queen, not 
recipitately, but with a certain dignified 
estrehestante, not half believing in his 
own fortune, while the nation stood 
like an astounded bumpkin, not able on its 
side to believe at all that the crisis it had 
been looking for so long was thus summarily 
disposed of and got over. After the first 
moment of breathless suspense, there ensued 


a sudden flurry and a of all the 
holders of power which was little to the 
credit of England and her Government. 


Queen Anne’s ministers had all been tam- 

ring in a half-hearted way with the ban- 
ished Stuarts, thinking of bringing them in 
again, thinking of making Protestants of 
them, thinking perhaps some miracle might 
happen to execute their plans without risk- 
ing their heads. But they were refused the 
aid of miracle, and natural overthrow fell 
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se them instead with a haste and com- 
eteness which must have taken away their 
Breath. Bolingbroke and Ormond fled to 
France. Harley, who would not fly, was 
impeached, and sent to the Tower. They 
had ruled badly, and betrayed the national 
trust. They had concluded the disgraceful 
peace of Utrecht, and they had coquetted 
with the Pretender. But yet the hunting 
out of one entire Administration by its suc- 
cessors was neither dignified nor seemly; 
and an unusual stroke of poetic justice ere 
long overtook the victors. 
he constitution of this Ministry, the first 
under the new dynasty, is for the moment 
only interesting to us in consequence of the 
curious state-intrigue which tore it asunder. 
Walpole at first occupied only a secondary 
t. The leaders of the Cabinet were 
Townshend, his close friend and_brother-in- 
law, and Stanhope, who seem to have held 
equal rank, the one presiding over Home 
affairs, thé other, a soldier and diplomatist, 
managing the Foreign department. The 
Ministry seems to have been a model of 
what a Ministry ought to be — composed of 
the best men in their different developments, 
men of the same standing, each other’s 
brothers in arms. Yet this well-assorted 
band, united by every link that should keep 
men together —sympathy, common opin- 
ions, gratitude, and friendship — speedily 
fell off from each other, and made as violent 
a disruption of their forces as ever tore a 
party asunder, or set the temper of brethren 
on edge. 

There are moments when History marches 
slowly, elaborating her great efforts, and 
there are times when she goes so fast that 
events hurry upon each other too quickly 
almost to be identified. At such periods it 
often my be that a fact of secondary im- 
portance thrusts forward into the first place 
and keeps it, throwing matters of great 
magnitude into the background. Such a 
tragic episode as that of the Rebellion of 
1715 is no doubt of much more national im- 
portance than the cabals of the Cabinet or 
changes of Ministry ; but while we are told, 
like a romance, the short and thrilling and 
melancholy tale, the conspiracy on the next 
page to unseat a Minister lingers about our 
ears somehow with a smack of the true te- 
dium an:l heaviness of a real event. The 
Rebellion sweeps like a storm across the 
country. We know beforehand its fatal de- 
votion, its knight-errantry, its ill-timed chills 
of prudence, all the woeful tragic story. Its 
interest wrings our hearts and touches us to 
the quick, but as a romance would touch us. 
It comes, it goes, it is over, a strain of wild 
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passion sinking into the wilder wail of an 
inevitable catastrophe. The reader hastens, 
with the sebbing sigh of a sympathy which 
is too painful to have any pleasure in it, to 
an exhibition of human passions less tryin 
and touching; and, with a curious force 0 
contrast, the scene lies ready to his hand. 
It is but a step, but the turning of a e, 
brings him back to statecraft and chica- 
nery, from the primitive outbursts of loyal- 
ty, valour, and despair. 

It was not more than a year after the Re- 
bellion of 1715, when the little coup d’éat 
of which Stanhope was the author, and 
which drove Walpole into violent opposition, 
took place. A calm like that which suc- 
ceeds a storm had fallen on the country. 
Though it is hard for us, in our peaceful 
days, to understand how such a serious mat- 
ter could be so quietly got over, yet it is 
apparent that things had resumed their usual 
course in England (so far, indeed, as that 
routine had ever been disturbed) before the 
head of young Derwentwater fell on the scaf- 
fold, or Nithsdale had taken advantage of 
that favourable breeze, which could not 
have been better “ had some one been flying 
for his life.” As soon as it was all settled, 
Kin George, glad to be released, set off 
for his native realm of Hanover, taking 
with him his Foreign Secretary, Stanhope. 
Townshend stayed at home with his share 
of the work, and with him Walpole, who 
had been raised to the post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It is easy to perceive in 
the situation, not only the calm, but the feel- 
ing of refreshment which naturally comes 
after such a tempest. The danger had been 
hanging over them for a long time, discour- 
aging all their efforts; now it was safely 
over, the air was cleared, and a new period 
begun. The Home Ministers entered ener- 
getically into the task before them. For 
Walpole there was the still more special at- 
traction in it, that he now found himself for 
the first time in his natural place. The fi- 
nance and practical management of the na- 
tional affairs were at last in his hands, and 
he threw himself with genuine relish into 
the congenial labour. As became his office, 
the debt with which the country was bur- 
dened, and for which all statesmen had then 
a kind of insane terror, occupied his chief 
attention. He had just “matured a very 


able and well-considered scheme for its re- 

duction ” when trouble arose. The manner 
in which the overturn came was as follows. 

King George, who was much more at 

home as Elector of Hanover than he ever 

to be as King of England, was natu- 

rally at the same time more keenly affected 
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by the politics and commotions of the 
Continent than an English Prince could 
have been, or that it quite suited his insu- 
lar dignity to be. Stanhope, who accom- 
panied him, was an unquestionably able 
and honest statesman ; but it is evident that 
the wre ae enp common to diplomatists was 
powerful with the Foreign Secretary. He 
could not understand how any thing in do- 
mestic affairs, any thing in heaven or earth, 
could be so important as the conclusion of 
a certain treaty which he himself had pain- 
fully negotiated. At this moment things 
were in a state of wild confusion on the 
Continent. There were, heaven knows 


‘ how many, treaties afloat, triple and quadru- 


ple alliances, broken or half made, by 
which everybody guaranteed the succession 
to everybody else’s throne. The youn 
a of France, Louis XV., was sickly an 
unlike to live, and the Regent Orleans was 
bent upon having the succession confirmed 
to his branch of the royal family. The 
Emperor was moving heaven and earth to 
secure his daughter after him on his im- 
erial throne. As for England, with her 
ran-new dynasty, and the principle of the 
Protestant succession, which was periodi- 
cally and violently menaced by one Pre- 
tender and another, her policy was to 
arantee and support everybody in like 
ifficulties. At no moment could she be 
safe from possible invasion in the name of 
her ancient kings. Spain, which looked on 
with plaudits when the boy who was after- 
wards Prince Charlie threw his hat on the 
soft Mediterranean waves, with the cry, 
“To England,” might be moved to give 
the fallen family more effectual help. 
France, who sheltered them in her domin- 
ions, might send her armies any fine morn- 
ing across the Channel. Even Sweden, in 
which Charles XII., the last of knights- 
errant, still reigned, turned her eyes omi- 
nously towards our unprotected uorthern 
coast ; and Russia, big, savage, and mysteri- 
ous, stood behind ready to back her. There 
was not a royal house or ancient govern- 
ment in Europe which had not the s 
thy of like for like with the Stuarts. Un er 
such circumstances, a close alliance with 
France, our nearest and most dangerous 
neighbour, was undoubtedly of the first 
importance to England ; and it was natural 
that Stanhope, surrounded by Continental 
politicians, and separated from all the as- 
suring influences of home, should have 
keenly felt its necessity, all the more after 
he had expended his most strenuous efforts 
in bringing this alliance about. After all 


the vicissitudes of a long negotiation, the 
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treaty was finally agreed upon. Then 
there came a moment of delay. Towns- 
hend at home, comfortable in the shelter of 
the four seas, and in the sense that one re- 
bellion had happily and pas. Se | blown 
over, was, though capelly convinced of the 
advantage of an alliance with France, in 
no such hurry as his colleague; and the 
matter was complicated by a personal point of 
honour raised by the Plenipotentiary whose 
signature was necessary to the treaty, but 
who had pledged himself not to sign it ex- 
cept: in concert with the Dutch, the old 
allies of England. Such a little pause in 
the completion of an important piece of 
business might have reasonably occasioned 
a momentary misunderstanding between 
colleagues, or even division in the Cabinet ; 
but it seems utterly inadequate as a reason 
for the dismissal of a Minister. This, how- 
ever, was what it came to. Without any 
reference to Parliament, or indeed delibera- 
tion of any kind, and with an appearance 
of treachery which excited universal indig- 
nation, the King and Stanhope, in the irrita- 
tion of the moment, dismissed Townshend, 
and overturned the entire Administration. 
Lord Mahon in his valuable history does 
manful battle for his ancestor. But the 
facts are not favourable to Secretary Stan- 
hope, who was at the ——— side, and who 
was personally wounded by the delay 
which occurred in concluding his treaty. 
His colleagues at home, who were working 
diligently at the internal renovation of the 
country, had no warning of the sudden dis- 
grace, which fell upon them like an earth- 
quake. They were in a state of perfect 
repose and security, nay, even of self-con- 
gratulation, believing the little mist of disa- 
greement to have blown happily over, when 
the thunderbolt fell. It is not wonderful 
if a certain bitterness mingled with their 
humiliation. Walpole, who was at once 
the relation and chief colleague of Towns- 
hend, though not absolutely dismissed 
with him, followed his chief after a short 
interval. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer closed his books, and laid down his 
calculations, and gave up his office. It 
would be taking but a very poor view of 
human nature to conclude that it was leav- 
ing office alone which moved him. He 
was leaving a very great piece of work, of 
work well worthy to be accomplished, be- 
hind him. He was giving up the vocation 
natural to him; leaving others not so com- 
tent, not so full of resource as he was, in 

is place. And he was compelled to do all 
this without any sufficient reason, because 
there had been a little unintentional delay 
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about the Haping of a treaty, and because 
the Ministers at home were falsely accused 
to the King of being his son’s friends. 
This was the sole cause why their work was 
interrupted and their party rent asunder. 
The position was very trying to bear. _ 
Walpole did not bear it well, as might be 
supposed. He went into the most violent 
opposition. Against the Tories he had 
been energetic, yet not unamiable ; but it 
was different when his opponents were his 
own familiar friends — men whom he had 
trusted. Against them his virulence knew 
né bounds. The unequivocal fury of his 
antagonism brings down upon his head not 
ouly the condemnation of more recent his- 
torians, but even the ponderous thunders of 
his own biographer. The ejected Minister 
contradicted without hesitation all his own 
antecedents, his expressed opinions, his very 
actions. “ When Walpole asserted in the 
House,” says Archdeacon Coxe, “that he 
never intended to embarrass the affairs of 
Government, he either was not sincere in 
his professions, or, if he was, did not 
possess that patriotic and disinterested firm- 
ness which could resist the spirit of party ; 
for almost from the moment of his resigna- 
tion to his return into office we find him 
uniform in his opposition to all the measures 
of Government.” He leagued himself with 
those who up to this moment had been his 
bitterest adversaries. He opposed the most 
necessary and inevitable devices of legisla- 
tion. He resisted the repeal of the Schism 
Act, though he had declared it on a former 
occasion to be more like a decree of Julian 
the Apostate than a law enacted by a Pro- 
testant Parliament. He enlarged, assum- 
ing a prejudice which his mind was much 
too enlightened to entertain, against a 
standing army. - And finally, he gave up 
and allowed to drop the investigation into 
the character of Oxford, which he had 
himself most energetically begun. In 
short, he left no stone unturned to discomfit 
and dishearten the members of his own 
7, baa now formed the Ministry. They 
ad his own measures to carry through and 
his own policy to support; and yet the 
originator of these very measures put every 
possible obstacle in their way. “ No re- 
gard for the public, no feeling for his own 
consistency, ever withheld him,” says Lord 
Mahon. “In short, his conduct out of 
office is indefensible, or, at least, is unde- 
fended even by his warmest partisans; and 
in looking through our Parliamentary annals 
I scarcely know where to find any parallel 
of coalitions so unnatural, and of opposition 
so factious.” 
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This conduct, bad as it is, was perfectly 
characteristic of the man, who had evidently 
no rule of principle or high purpose to guide 
him. He was conscientious only in doing his 
work when it was left in his own hands ; and 
it was almost with the rage of an unreason- 
ing creature that he saw that occupation 
taken from him ; nor could he allow that any 
other mind but his own could carry out the 
necessary labours. Nothing, however, could 
have been a greater test of his influence and 
power in the House of Commons. Notwith- 
standing the evident factiousness of his op- 
position, he lost none of the weight with 
which his previous services had endowed 
him. He carried some measures by his indi- , 
vidual influence alone, in opposition to the 
Ministry ; and Coxe, having satisfied his con- 
science by lecturing his hero, cleverly draws 
an argument in his favour from the evident 
syped so uncomfortably exhibited. “ Thus,” 

e says, “it appears that Walpole, even 
when in opposition, almost managed the 
House of Commons ; and being in opposition, 
he could not gain that ascendancy by the 
means of corruption and influence which 
were afterwards so repeatediy urged against 
him, and which the same virulent author 
calls ‘some SECRET MAGIC, of which he 
seemed to have been a perfect master.’ In 
fact, the magic which he applied was de- 
rived from profound knowledge of finance, 
great skill in debate, in which perspicuity 
and sound sense were eminently conspicuous, 
unimpeached integrity of character, and the 
assistance of party.” 

The argument is sound enough, and well 
applied ; and the episode is one of the most 
curious which has ever occurred in the life 
of a political leader. Few happily have 
been so destitute of that sense of personal as 
well as party honour which should have 
kept him at least no worse than silent, 
when the measures he had himself origi- 
nated were carried out by others. But 
Walpole was not endowed with a fine sense 
of what was fit. He was rabid when he 
was driven from his post, notwithstanding 
the steadiness, the wisdom, the good sense 
and moderation which he displayed when in 
it. This is a paradox of which we do not 
pretend to offer any explanation. It is one 
of the subtleties of individual character 
which it is most difficult to understand. In 
short, it is character alone which can explain 
it at all: no principle nor motive which we 
can sup to have moved Walpole could 
have led him to such a course of action. It 


was his nature, and he could not go beyond 
the limits which that nature had fixed. He 
could be almost great in power. 


He was 
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capable of honest work, of real exertions for 
the of his country. But he could not 
stand by, a magnanimous spectator. Any 
violence, any meanness, was more possible 
to him. Aftertwo years of a factious and 
violent opposition, varied by sparks of en- 
lightened antagonism to such measures as 
the Peerage Bill, which was defeated chiefly 
by his exertions, he who had been dismissed 
from the important post of First Lord of the 
Treasury, crept humbly back into office as 
Paymaster of the Forces. How he managed 
to eat his own words, and bely his own ac- 
tions by this miserable submission, it would 
be hard to tell. He did it, drawn back, it 
seems, by some irresistible attraction in office 
simply as office, which is half ludicrous and 
half touching. Office was his only safety, 
his best means of making himself honest and 
true. He escaped from the greatest dangers 
to which his temperament subjected him 
when he stole back, though in an ignomini- 
ous way. A poor man who knows he would 
be better were he rich, and steals a heap of 
money to bring himself into more favourable 
circumstances for the development of his 
character, would be in something of a similar 
position. And yet Walpole was right in 
getting back, almost by any means. He 
was wanted in England: unprincipled, unex- 
alted as he was, he was the most able crafts- 
man in the matter of government that exist- 
ed in his country. And the means of his re- 
entry upon his natural career were very soon 
banished from public recollection by the 
great piece of business which nobody but he 
could have managed, and which was then 
growing into disastrous magnitude and im- 
portance, in preparation for hisskilful hand. 

This was the extraordinary South Sea 
Scheme, the first memorable outbreak of 
that singular and gigantic system of gambling 
which has never since quite died out of Eng- 
land, and from which we suffer in periodical 
spasms. The South Sea Company was one 
which had been originated long before by 
Harley, by way of paying off a certain por- 
tion of the National Debt. The statesmen 
of the time of all parties lived in a kind of 
insane panic of the National Debt. It went 
“between them and their wits,” according 
to the Scotch saying. Shares in the newly 
formed Company were allotted to the pro- 
prietors of the floating debt in payment of 
their claim upon the nation, and the monop- 
oly of a trade to the South Sea, or coast of 
Spanish America, was given to them. It 
was something like giving them the monop- 
oly of a trade to El Dorado, in the ideas of 
the time. The riches won by the pirate- 


adventurers of Elizabeth’s day had left an 
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uneffaced tradition behind; “a rumour in- 
dustriously circulated that four ports on the 
coasts of Peru and Chili were to be ceded 
by Spain, inflamed the general ardour ; the 
prospect of exchanging gold, silver, and rich 
drugs for the manufactures of England, was 
a plausible allurement for a rich and enter- 

rising nation ; and the mines of Potosi and 

exico were to diffuse their inexhaustible 
stores through the medium of the new Com- 

ny.” 

Though all these foundations turned out 
to be delusive, though the privileges ae- 
corded by Spain dwindled to a horrible 
“ assiento,” conferring upon the English mer- 
chants the right of supplying the Spanish 
colonies for thirty years with negroes, and 
the privilege of sending one ship laden with 
ordinary merchandise yearly, the English 
mind, so slow to depart from its first impres- 
sion, still held the grant as a charter of 
profit; and in the year 1720, the Govern- 
ment, left, by Walpole’s absence from office, 
to its own devices in the way of finance, 
received renewed proposals from this Com- 
pany, “to buy up and diminish the burden 
of the irredeemable annuities granted in the 
two last reigns, for the term mostly of 99 
years, and amounting at this time to nearly 
£800,000 a-year.” 

When this scheme was stated to the 
House of Commons, “a profound silence 
ensued, and continued for nearly a quarter 
of an hour.” The magnitude of the pro 
sal took away the breath of honourable 
members. To Walpole’s clear eyes the 
weakness of the Scheme was immediately 
evident. He was not so much superior to 
his age as to be easy in his mind about the 
National Debt; in short, he had himself 
brought forward, and with the aid of Stan- 
hope succeeded in passing, bills which had 
for their object the reduction of a certain 
portion of it by the legitimate means of a 
sinking fund. It was not to the principle of 
the South Sea Scheme he objected, but to 
its magnitude. He desired that there 
should be no monopoly, but that the Bank 
of England should be allowed to compete 
in the subscription. He urged that to 
throw so. much power into the hands of one 
company, would place the nation itself 
as good as under its feet, that “it would 
countenance the penurious practice of 
stock-jobbing,” and that, “ as the whole suc- 
cess of the Scheme must chiefly depend on 
the rise of stock, the great principle of the 

roject was an evil of the Brst magnitude ; 
it was to raise artificially the value of the 
stock, by exciting and keeping up a gener- 
al infatuation, and by promising dividends 
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out of funds which would not be adequate 


for the purpose. . . . He closed his speech 
by ah ae such would be the delu- 
sive consequences that the public would 
eonceive it a dream.” With this solemn 
warning Walpole had to stand aside and 
suffer the evil to be accomplished. Great 
as his influence was, it stopped short at 
that point where all influence and all wis- 
dom fails. His good sense could not con- 
vince the folly of the crowd. All that he 
could gain was, that the Bank should be 
permitted to compete for the advantages of 
the new scheme. But the Bank, though will- 
ing to engage in the competition, faltered 
before the prodigality of the South Sea 
Company, and retired from the field. The 
bill was carried accordingly amid the joy 
of the nation. Immediately there occurred 
the strangest scene. The country went 
wild over this gigantic speculation. In imi- 
tation of the French enthusiasm for Law’s 
equally wild inventions, all London rushed 
to subscribe. Clerks‘’sat in the streets with 
their tables to receive the names; and the 
neighbourhood of the Bank was occupied 
by mobs of eager capitalists. ‘ It is impos- 
sible to tell you,” says Mr. Secretary 
Craggs (who paid with his life very shortly 
after for the failure of the vast speculation) 
to Lord Stanhope, “ what a rage prevails 
here for South Sea subscriptions at any 
price. The crowd of those that possess the 
redeemable annuities is so great, that the 
Bank, who are obliged to take them in, 
has been forced to set tables, with clerks, 
in the streets.” Not merchants alone,. but, 
as in every scheme of the kind, the helpless 
elasses of the community, poor women, poor 
clergymen, country folks, embarked their 
all in the Company which was to make 
everybody rich. Resament gave voice 
and expression to the decorous English 
crowd. The “ actions du Sud et les galions 
d’Espagne,” were the only subjects, accord- 
ing to a French traveller, quoted by Lord 
Mahon, on which Englishmen could talk. 
And the fever of speculation once excited 
did not even confine itself to the South Sea 
Company. Nearly two hundred other 
“bubbles” are enumerated in Anderson’s 
“ History of Commerce,” some of them be- 
ing of the wildest character. One of these, 
which has been often quoted, evidently 
reached the furthest limits to which human 
eredulity could stretch. “The most impru- 
dent and barefaced delusion was that of a 
man who advertised that upon payment of 
two guineas the subscribers should be en- 
titled to a hundred pound share, in a pro- 
ject which would be disclosed in a month. 
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The extreme folly of the public was such, 
that he received a thousand of those sub- 
scriptions in one day, and then went. off.” 
he folly of the public was encouraged 
and sustained by the example set them in 
high places. Not only had all the leaders 
of society embarked in the South Sea 
Scheme, but the Prince of Wales himself 
lent the sanction of his name, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the few sane by- 
standers, to a company for smelting r, 
of which he became governor. “ The 
Speaker and Mr. Walpole could not dis- 
suade him from it,” says Craggs, “ though 
they told him he would be prosecuted, 
mentioned in Parliament, and cried in the 
alley, upon the foot of Onslow’s insurance, 
Chetwynde’s bubble, Prince of Wales’s bub- 
ble, &e.” To this is added the significant 
sentence, “ He has already gained £40,000 
by it.” What is still more extraordinary is 
the fact that Walpole himself, though stren- 
uously disapproving of the great Scheme, 
speculated in it like the rest of the world, 
but with greater prudgnce and discernment, 
managing his affairs so as to sell out when 
the stock was at its highest, viz., £1000 per 
cent. His biographer, though attributing 
this wonderful good luck in great part to “ his 
own sagacity and the judgment and intelli- 
gence of his agents,” yet allows that these 
alone were not enough to have saved him from 
the universal overthrow. “ His good for- 
tune was still greater than his own discern- 
ment or the intelligence of his agent’s, for he 
narrowly escaped being a great sufferer in 
the last subscription by the precipitate fall 
of stock. Some orders which he had sent 
from Houghton to Sir Harry Bedingfield, 
together with a list of his friends who 
wished to be subscribers, came too late to 
be executed; and the delay prevented his 
participating in the general calamity.” 
One, at least, of his friends profited by his 
judgment. The Earl of Pembroke consult- 
ed him as a financial authority, whether he 
should sell out or wait? Walpole an- 
swered, “I willonly acquaint you with what 
I have done myself. I have just sold out 
at £1000 per cent, and I am fully satisfied.” 
The gratetuk Earl took his friend’s advice, 
and some years after sent to Houghton a 
fine cast in bronze of the “ Gladiator” — 
an acknowledgment after the statesman’s 
own heart of his word in season. Whimsi- 
cally enough, Walpole’s wife either did not 
receive or did not profit by his advice, but 
held her stock and lost her money. There 
can be no doubt that Walpole’s participa- 
tion in these unparalleled profits must have 
neutralised the effect of his wise opposition 
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to the Scheme, and cast an equivocal light 
upon all his virtuous severities towards it. 
But, at the same time, what can be said for 
the general infatuation which could believe 
in the maintenance of such a fictitious rate 
of value, or the greed which still hoped for 
more than even this £1000 per cent? A 
high-minded and stainless hero would have 
kept himself clear of the bubble altogether, 
as Stanhope alone of all the statesmen of 
the day seems to have done; but it was 
recisely one of the occasions in which 
Walpole's worldly wisdom, robust self-re- 
rd, and contempt for the folly of mankind 
in general, would most effectually tell. 
And it is clear that it did not go against his 
conscience to turn a penny by the way, 
even while condemning with a fervour 
more honest than his actions the delusive 
character of the Scheme, and warning 
against it a mad world which would not be 
warned. He advised them wisely for their 
good, and tliey took no heed. He was not 
the man to be restrained by any feeling of 
consistency from a sagacious throw of the 
dice for his own advantage by the way. 
When this frenzy was at its height, and 
the whole nation intoxicated with dreams 
of fortune, the two divided halves of the 
Whig party began to draw together. It is 
in the same breath with his intimation of 
the wonderful popularity of the South Sea 
Scheme that Cragg adds, “ There dined 
yesterday at Lord Sunderland’s, the Dukes 
of Devonshire and Newcastle, Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Townshend, Lord Lumley, the Speak- 
er, Walpole, and I; and we got some very 
drunk and others very merry.” At this dig- 
nified symposium the preliminaries of the 
treaty by which Townshend and Walpole 
returned sullenly to office were arranged ; 
and, as good fortune would have it, the only 
man who could extricate the country from 
the frightful collapse which was at hand 
was thus brought back to the spot and pre- 
pared for the emergency. In August the 
stock had risen, as we have said, to 1000, 
and the excitement was at its height; a 
dividend of 60 per cent was announced ; 
groundless and mysterious reports were cir- 
culated concerning valuable acquisitions in 
the South Sea and hidden treasures. Again 
the popular muse burst into song, thrilling 
the jubilant crowds in Change Alley. “ Our 
South Sea ships have golden shrouds,” she 
sang half joyous, half satirical. Everythin: 
swelled the hopeful tide. The Jacobites 
were crushed, and all thoughts of rebellion 
made an end of. Who would rebel, when, 
without risk of trade or fatigue of person, 
all the chances of a golden Utopia were 
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opening before him? Such was the state 
of the popular mind in August 1720. In 
the month of te amped stock was at 400, 


and half England was ruined. 
sudden, so great, and so over- 
whelming a catastrophe has r 


never occurred in the history of civil- 
ization, except indeed the cognate ruin 
of the Mississippi Scheme in France. 
We have had catastrophes enough in our 
own day to know the effects of such a 
crash; but in the present time enterprise 
is so many-sided, and its resources so bound- 
less, that one disaster, however great, can- 
not make the same impression on the world 
which was made by the collapse of the 
at Company which had beguiled all 
ngland. “ Despair pervaded all ranks of 
the people.” “ At this awful moment the 
clamour of distress was irresistible.” ‘“ Eng- 
land had never experienced so total a de- 
struction of credit; never was any country 
in so violent a paroxysm of despondency 
and terror.” Such are the usual terms in 
which the catastrophe is described. “ Thou- 
sands of families will be reduced to beg- 
gary,” says Thomas Brodrick, writing to 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Middleton. 
“The consternation is inexpressible, the 
rage beyond expression, and the case soe 
desperate that I doe nott see any plan or 
scheme so much as thought of for averting 
the blow, soe that I cannot pretend to 
guesse att what is next to bee done.” 

This pause of utter consternation and 
misery endured for several months. With 
a vain idea of getting some comfort out of 
his presence, the King was summoned back 
from Hanover, but was himself too much 
frightened to be of any service. “In this 
alarming crisis,” says Coxe, “ the King was 
pensive and desponding, uncertain how to 
act and by whom to be directed.” His 
German counsellors, in a still greater panic, 
“suggested the rashest measures.” Whis- 
pers of abdication on the one side, and of 
such a coup d'état as we have become famil- 
iar with in recent days on the other, circu- 
lated among the Hanoverian coterie. Sul- 
len rage and despair were in the heart of 
the nation. A more appalling emergency 
has scarcely ever occurred in popular story ; 
and it was not one of those primitive diffi- 
culties which could be solved by a change 
of government or even a change of dynasty. 
The first complex crisis of over-civilization 
seemed to have developed at once in the 
bosom ofa society still bearing many traces 
of its primitive character, and unacquainted 
with the necessary expedients to meet it. 
But there was still one man in the country 
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in whom everybody had confidence, in mat- 
ters of finance at least. He had been 
snubbed and discountenanced in higher 
quarters, but everybody remembered him 
when the ‘necessity came, and there could 
not be any more striking testimony to his 
character. “In this moment of suspense 
and agitation, the public voice called forth 
Walpole as the only man calculated to free 
the nation from impending destruction.” 
It was just after his return to a secon 
office, but he had taken little part in the 
affairs of government as yet, and was at 
the time at Houghton among his pictures 
and his trees. It is evident that he did not 
hesitate for a moment to come to the help 
of his country ; and his biographer naturally 
takes the opportunity of pointing out his 
public virtue. But this was not one of the 
temptations under which he was likely to 
fall. To desert his post at a time of dan- 
ger, or to refuse to do his best when called 
upon, was clearly not a kind of weakness to 
which Walpole was liable. He went to the 
rescue promptly and simply with manful 
quietness and composure. He had to deal 
not only with a nation in despair, but with a 
nation enraged and revengeful. He had to 
re-establish the faltering balance of national 
credit ; he had to punish and yet to save 
the men by whose agency the mind of the 
country had been thus frightfully unsettled, 
and to give what relief was possible to un- 
precedented and general distress. That 
tide had come in his personal affairs which 
it is the highest test of manhood to seize 
and take advantage of, and he was not 
wanting either to his country or to himself. 

In the midst of many letters full of mel- 
ancholy gossip about friends and families 
overthrown, such as passed from house to 
house during that winter of panic and dis- 
may, we come at last and suddenly without 
any preparation upon Walpole’s statement 
of his plan to mend matters, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the King. It begins with a dec- 
laration that “ it was with great reluctance, 
and in obedience only to your Majesty’s 
commands, that I was prevailed upon to 
undertake anything relating to the South 
Sea Scheme ;” but, after a few paragsaphs, 
goes on to set his proposal before the alarmed 
and startled monarch. The pro was 
summarily to divide the South Sea stock, 
“ amounting in the whole to 38 millions or 
thereabouts,” into three parts, 20 millions 
of which was to remain to the credit of the 
South Sea Company, while the rest was to 
be divided between the Bank and the East 
India Company. Each proprietor of South 
Sea stock was to have his proportion in the 
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new ingrafted capital stock of each of the 

ive companies. All the profits 
which had hitherto arisen by sale of stock 
by subscription were to remain for the ben- 
efit of the 20 millions South Sea stock, as 
well as all future privileges and advantages 
to be granted by the public. “This,” Wal- 
pole argues, “ puts an end to the great de- 
mand for money that arises from time -to 
time by sale of stock by subscription, which 


dary | alone has put the town under such constant 


distress for money, upon every payment, 
that whilst that subsisted it was impossible 
for credit to revive.” It was also designed 
“to put every proprietor in ssion of 
his just share, arising from the profits of 
the whole without waiting for annual divi- 
dends, subject to the management of direct- 
ors, and the sundry chances and hazards 
that payments to received in a long 
course of time were liable to,” besides giv- 
ing “a further advantage by the ingraft- 
ment of one-half of his increased capital 
into the Bank and East India Company.” 
Besides these practical advantages, it also 
remedied “some of the greatest mischiefs 
which attended the Scheme” by reducing 
the capital of the Company into managea- 
ble limits. “ A capital of 40 millions,” he 
explains, “is from its bulk alone impracti- 
cable, and if raised to an advanced price in 
any high degree cannot possibly be negoti- 
ated, not only for want of sufficient specie 
or paper money, but for want of property. 
Suppose a capital of 40 millions raised to 
1000 per cent, the value is 400 millions: it 
is not to be conceived that all the property 
of England can answer such an immense 
imaginary value, much less that any sort of 
money can be found to negotiate one-half 
of it. It is as impossible to find any profits 
that can supply a dividend upon so large a 
capital at any advanced price: but the cap- 
itai being reduced to one-half, all profits 
and advantages that can be reasonably 
given to support the scheme are double 
—s the half to what they would be on the 
whole.” 

“ This measure, framed with great finan- 
cial ability and supported by commensurate 
powers of debate,” says Lord Mahon, was 
passed by both Houses of Parliament, but 
satisfied neither of the three Companies, and 
was suspended shortly afterwards by anoth- 
er more decisive and effectual measure ; 
but the mere fact that Walpole was at work 
on the difficulty seems to have had a sooth- 
ing effect on the country. His interven- 


tion to a certain extent restored popular 
confidence, but it did not moderate the 
rage of the nation agsinst the unfortunate 
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men, many of them t losers in their 
own persons, who had been at the head of 
the Company. “ Parliament met in a mood 
like the people’s, terror-stricken, bewil- 
dered, and thirsting for vengeance.” Sum- 
mary justice upon the directors was de- 
manded on all sides. “The Roman law- 

ivers had not foreseen the possible ex- 
istence of a parricide,” said one speaker ; 
“ but as soon as the first monster appeared 
he was sewn in a sack and cast headlong 
into the Tiber; and as I think the contriv- 
ers of the South Sea Scheme to be the par- 
ricides of their country, I shall willingly 
see them undergo the same punishment.” 
Another, with grim jocularity, which raised 
still more grim laughter in the furious as- 
sembly, referred to the special need of 
hemp at that crisis! Petitions poured in 
from all parts of the country praying for 
condign punishment on these “ monsters of 
ride and covetousness,” “ the cannibals of 

hange Alley, the infamous betrayers of 
their guy a “Let them not only be 
hanged, but hanged speedily,” exclaimed a 
furious letter-writer in the newspapers. 
The sneer of Steele at these unfortunate 
men, as “ a few ciphering citts, a species of 
men of equal capacity in all respects (that 
of cheating a deluded people only except- 
ed) with those animals who saved the Cap- 
itol!” sinks into gentle comment before 
the blood and vengeance demanded by 
other contemporaries. When the commit- 
tee of investigation began its labours, it 
“exposed,” says Coxe, “a scene of fraud 
and iniquity almost unparalleled in the an- 
nals of history.” Fictitious stock to a 
large amount had been created for dis- 
tribution among different members of the 
Ministry and influential persons to secure 
the passing of the South Sea bill. Sunder- 
land himself, the head of the Government, 
was credited with £50,000 worth of these 
false shares; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Aislabie, was also deeply involved. 
The latter was committed to the Tower, 
while the city blazed with bonfires. Secre- 
tary Craggs died suddenly of smallpox and 
excitement. Some of the directors fled; 
all of them had their fortunes confiscated, 
with the exception of some miserable rem- 
nant allotted to each to save them from 
downright beggary. Sunderland was ac- 
quitted, not because of any innocence on 
his part, but from his party’s need of him, 
and Walpole’s strenuous support. During 


all this period of vindictive fury, the man 
who alone could bring any order out of the 
chaos was compelled to stand aside and look 
on while the infuriated multitude wrought 
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its will. “ Mr. Walpole’s corner sat mute 
as fishes,” says Brodrick, while describing 
to the Irish Chancellor the badgering to 
which the unfortunate directors were sub- 
jected. He could no more stem the tide of 
popular rage than he could, not quite a 
year before, stem by his solemn warni 
the resistless eagerness for gain which had 
swept everybody to the feet of these same 
directors. He seems to have stood by with 
the only wisdom practicable under the cir- 
cumstances, and permitted the wild storm 
to rage itself out. Confiscations, impeach- 
ments, disabilities, rained down out of the 
angry skies without any possibility of re- 
straint. And the passive opposition with 
which Walpole met these violent measures, 
as well as his ardent defence of Sunderland, 
aman whom he had no occasion to love, 
ere him the name of the Screen among 

is political enemies. Under the circum- 
stances, it was a creditable title. 

The final settlement of this melancholy 
business was made by a second bill “ for 
the restoration of public credit,” which was 
passed in the mt part of the year 1721, 
by which the proprietors of South Sea 
stock received on the whole a composition 
of about 40 per cent of their debts. This 
is the last of the ill-fated Scheme. Various 
ruined lords had to seek for themselves colo- 
nial governorships and other poor posts by 
way of escape. One member of the Gov- 
ernment lay in the grave of a suicide; 
another languished in the Tower. Oddly 
enough, except Walpole himself, building 

alleries and collecting pictures in his Nor- 
folk manor, and the one lucky lord who 
sent him that “ Gladiator” from Rome, no 
single shadow of good fortune appears 
among all the spectres of this universal 
and overwhelming disaster. 

With this. strange scene all possibility of 
permanent opposition to the autocracy and 
genial despotism of Robert Walpole, the 
only man who had nerve, steadiness, and 
capacity sufficient for the occasion, seems 
to have been at anend. Death, too, and 
ruin aided him in a sad but effectual way. 
Stanhope, his only real rival, was so far one 
of the victims of the South Sea business 
that in the passion and fury of debate 
he was seized by violent illness, and died 
suddenly. The younger Craggs, Secretary 
of State, died, as we have said, while the re- 

rt of the committee of investigation was 

ing given in, of smallpox, to which no 
doubt his anxiety and excitement had ren- 
dered him specially liable. His father 
committed suicide. Aislabie went to the 
Tower; and in a very few months after, 
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the name of Lord Sunderland was added 
to this melancholy bill of mortality. He 
died of disease of the heart. Thus the com- 
plaint of one of the sufferers that the whole 
matter was to be settled without blood was 
tragically contradicted. It is evident that, 
guilty or innocent, or rather guilty and in- 
nocent,— Stanhope for one being above 
even the touch of suspicion, — these unfor- 
tunate statesmen were as much the victims 
of the South Sea Scheme as if their heads 
had fallen on the scaffold. 

Over these ruins and graves Walpole 
stepped quietly into power. In face of so 
serious an emergency the factious heat of 
his period of opposition had entirely disa 
peared. He had done his best, evidently 
with all honesty and zeal, for the colleagues 
and adversaries with whom he had worked 
and fought, who had used him harshly 
enough in their day of power, and to whom 
he had been in his turn a very bitter ad- 
versary. Fortunately for his reputation no 
one can accuse him of haying taken any 
unfriendly advantage of the great calamity 
which overwhelmed them. He was Lord 
Sunderland's Screen. He took no part in 
the violent proceedings against the direct- 
ors, except to moderate, when he could, the 
popular fury. His triumph, therefore, was 
one with no sting of self-reproach in it. 
Nor was Walpole a man of delicate feeling 
to be cast down by this strange and tragic 
sweeping away of his predecessors. He 
stepped into power to the head of a unani- 
mous Cabinet and a large majority. “In 
the session of 1724, for example,” says 
Lord Mahon, “there was only one single 
ublic division in the House of Commons.” 
he Minister had it all his own way hence- 
forward for twenty years. From unani- 
mous his Cabinet became dutiful; his col- 
leagues, even those whose beginnings in 
public life had been anterior and superior 
to his own, yielded to his sway, or were in 
their turn cast aside by his irresistible influ- 
ence. Now and then, it is true, a shadow 
passed across his career. At one time, on 
the accession of George IL, it seemed 
doomed to a summary conclusion, but only 
came forth from the momentary trial 
stronger and more fully established than 
ever. Even his failures did not affect him 
as they affected other men. He threw the 
whole country into commotion with his Ex- 
cise Bill, and was all but sacrificed to the 
fury of the mob, yet kept his seat, and next 
day stood on the fragments of the abandoned 
measure as strong and supreme as ever. 
Though English society still heaved and 
fermented throughout its depths with Jac- 
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obite plots; though it was still possible 
that such a man as Atterbury in the midst 
of his career should be suddenly cut short, 
impeached, and banished as a traitor; 
though there was a Drapier in Ireland 
rousing the nation to such sturdy and unani- 
mous opposition as nowadays seems a kind 
of miracle; though there was a Porteous 
Mob in Scotland setting Government at 
bold defiance; though every kind of jar- 
ring element still existed in the three 
kingdoms, and there were perpetual wars 
and tumults abroad — yet neither domestic 
rebellion nor foreign conflict disturbed 
Great Britain. “The twenty years of 
Walpole’s administration, to their high hon- 
our be it spoken,” says Lord Mahon, 
“ afford comparatively few incidents to his- 
tory.” A strong and wise rule, powerful to 
resist, yet knowing when to yield; a con- 
sistent home policy, in which every thin 
gave way to the interest of the nation, an 
the as yet undeveloped doctrine of non- 
intervention abroad was pushed as far as 
was possible ; a practical tolerance, in com- 
plete yet silent contradiction to many in- 
tolerant and unchristian laws, which the 
Minister, while eluding them, was too judi- 
cious to awaken into life by any agitation 
for their repeal,—such was the reign of 
Robert Walpole. It was such a reign as 
could have existed in no other country, for 
nowhere else is practice permitted to con- 
trovert theory, and Government to ignore 
the letter of the law. By times, when 
there are men capable of it, such a sway 
seems to suit England. But it is not a 
lofty fashion of government, nor one of 
which we can be proud. No doubt, what 
would be simple oidiann if practised by 
an individual becomes a kind of patriotism 
when it is the internal welfare of a nation 
which is pressed at all hazards, and by 
every shift and expedient. Yet at the 
same time it is apparent enough that a 
policy which would be worldly, contract- 
ed, and ungenerous in a private family, 
cannot become noble, dignified, and great 
by being translated to a bigger area. Sir 
Robert’s policy was perfectly adapted to 
the time in which he found himself. It was 
of incalculable use in consolidating the new 
régime and knitting the nation together. 
It strengthened our credit and united our 
forces at home — it set the throne upon 
surer foundations than could have been 
hoped for — it made the nation prosperous 
beyond its dreams. It was, in short, the 
government best adapted for the time. 
And yet it was not a government either 
lofty or pure. 
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We have so lately sketched the earlier 
incidents of Sir Robert Walpole’s rule as 
Minister of George II., with reference to 
the distinguished and remarkable princess * 
who entered with so much insight and in- 
terest into all his projects, that it is unne- 

torepeat the tale. The intercourse 
between Caroline and Walpole is one of 
the most striking features in his life. He 
seems to have recognised in her, as she 
ised in him, a counsellor really fit to 
deliberate upon the greatest of national 
affairs, and to work at that kingly work of 
reconstruction and consolidation to which 
our modern England owes so much. The 
two who in their day were the most fit 
vernors to be found in the country, evi- 
ently entertained no mean jealousies of 
each other. Caroline was the only coadju- 
tor of whom Walpole seems to have been 
entirely patient. He spoke to her with a 
frankness which to us in a different phase 
of society seems brutal and disgusting. He 
ventured to discuss with her her most pri- 
vate affairs, the relations between herself 
and her husband, and to do it with the 
entire want of delicacy and refinement of 
feeling which was natural to him; and 
there must have been a certain visible 
weight of good intention in the man, and 
friendship, honest in its way, or Caroline 
never could have tolerated his nauseous 
counsels. She must have appreciated that 
curious truth to his trade, and honesty in 
his work, which stood him in stead of high 
principle and a sensitive conscience. She 
was not a trustful or confiding woman, nor 
one likely to err in judgment from too fa- 
vourable an estimate of the motives of 
those about her. Yet it is evident that 
she had real ¢rust in the man who was capa- 
ble of wounding every delicacy of her na- 
ture, yet who stood up with unfailing stead- 
fastness and courage in defence of her 
husband’s throne and the rights of her de- 
scendants. She who went into all the de- 
tails of business with him, and was, in short, 
his colleague in the government of the 
country, must have known what she was 
doing when on her deathbed she commend- 
ed the King and her family to the Minis- 
ter’s care. So unelevated a soul was he 
that, even while receiving that supreme 
commendation, his mind was at suflicient 
leisure to tremble and think of how the 
King would take it; but it does not the 
less prove a confidence beyond all price — 
the highest testimony that one human 
creature could give to another. Nor was 


* See No. DCXXVIIL., p. 202 [Livin 
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this high trust influenced by any personal 
prepossession. Lord Hervey records for 
us more than one outbreak in which Caro- 
line, so often stung by his personal advices, 
betrays her lively appreciation of the great 
Minister’s individual deficiencies. She 
bursts forth, on one occasion, with a certain 
sore contempt, yet half compassion, to won- 
der how any woman could tolerate such a 
lover —“ avec ce gros corps, ces jambes en- 
Jlées, et ce vilain ventre!” cries Caroline, 
with the coarse freedom of the time, and a 
bitter secret self-reflection which even her 
keen biographer does not seem to have di- 
vined. She was fond of her courtier cham- 
berlain, who amused and helped, and even 
had an affection for her in his way; but it 
was not to him, though he too had political 
ambitions, that Caroline confided her dying 
charge. It was to Walpole, with all his 
brutality, coarse, unsympathetic, and im- 
moral, that she left this last trust. He was, 
as we have just said, so unworthy to receive 
it, that in that awful chamber of death, and 
with the eyes of the dying Queen upon him, 
he was seized with a selfish panic lest 
the King should be angry and dismiss him 
in consequence. But yet she knew that her 
trust was safe in Walpole’s hands; and 
Caroline was right. 

When the Queen died who had been so 
faithful to him, it was supposed that Wal- 
pole’s power would break down with the 
same certainty as his downfall had been 
looked for on the death of George I.; but 
his enemies were again deceived. In fact, it 
seldom happens that immediate results, how- 
ever closely calculated upon, follow upon 
any such public event. In public as in 
private life, the most valuable and necessary 
existence, the life upon which all hopes 
hang, and at whose conclusion the very sun 
in heaven seems as if it must pale — when it 
actually ends at last, leaves the bystanders 
lost in amaze that it should be so little 
missed. The world which God has taken 
the trouble to make gets on moderately well, 
and takes its own way, whoever may die or 
be overthrown. Queen Caroline was no ex- 
ception: she died, and yet things continued 
as before. The King, in that one point 
showing a touch of human feeling, was 
moved rather than irritated by the fact that 
his dying wife had confided him to the care 
of her Minister. And things went calmly 
on without Caroline as they had done in her 
lifetime. But though the storm had not im- 
mediately broken upon Walpole, it was not 
long before his practical eye detected the 
gathering clouds, and heard the growl of the 
rising wind. The tempest that was to sweep 
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him out of public favour rose in a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand. It was a quarrel 
about merchandise and trading-vessels which 
at last disturbed the serenity which England 
had so long enjoyed. To all appearance it 
was something not unlike the offence by 
which Spain not very long ago provoked our 
contemptuous choler. In those days people 
were not contemptuous of Spain; but Eng- 
land was then, as now, more sensitive to a 
petty insult to her merchants and their ships 
than to great political questions. The 
yearly South Sea ship had been followed by 
others freighted with English manufactures, 
which established themselves within reach, 
and poured in their goods to swell the only 
—_ cargo as it was exhausted, so that the 
hold of the vessel became a very widow's 
cruse, always emptied yet never decreased. 
Naturally the Spaniards resented this bare- 
faced smuggling; and they insisted on a 
right of search, and took | ion of ships 
and cargoes with probably insufficient war- 
rant, as happens when such international 
discussions are afloat. A certain Jenkins, 
the captain of one of these vessels, whose ear 
was asserted to have been cut off, and who 
carried the severed member, wrapped up in 
cotton, about with him, for the establish- 
ment of his arguments, came in with t 
effect at this moment of irritation, and an 
outburst of popular fury helped the cabals 
of the politicians who were leaguing them- 
“selves against Walpole. The country seems 
to have grown tired of him on the whole. 
The King, notwithstanding the lingerings of 
Caroline’s influence, was a little tired of him. 
His vigour was giving way. He was over 
sixty, unwieldy, corpulent, threatened with 
disease. He had not been self-denying or se- 
verely virtuous. He had been nificent 
and prodigal. His homely paternal house at 
Houghton had given way to a splendid man- 
sion, in which twice a-year the convivial 
Minister held Ag house. His private mor- 
als were utterly beyond excuse. Ere his 
beautiful wife (herself, as we have said, not 
sans reproche) had been dead a month, he 
had married his mistress, Miss Skerrett. 
Everything was against him in these days, 
as everything had been in his favour at an 
earlier period. The quarrel with Spain, 
artly by its nature, which was one specially 
irritating to England, and partly by means 


of party plots, grew hotter and hotter. 


There was a weak and abortive treaty pro- 
which made things worse. And at 
ast it became evident that nothing short of 
war would content the nation. rer 
was, and had been for years, painfully hel 
in the leash of Walpole, and now was to be 
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| restrained nolonger. His faithful colleagues 
| had broken their bonds of allegiance to the 
Minister, and went each his several way. 
The people were furious and unreasoning in 
their desire for war. It would almost seem, 
indeed, as if war at any price had re- 
placed the e-at-any-price theory which 
the great Minister, without putting it into 
words, had steadily maintained. 

It is the evident deduction from all this 
that Walpole, the Minister of peace, should 
have retired, which he could have done 
gracefully enough, from his laborious hon- 
ours. This was the opinion both of friends 
and foes. His very historian and panegyrist 
repeats in this respect everything his sharp- 
est opponent could say. “ Thus situated and 
thus embarrassed,” says Coxe, “ thwarted 
by the King, counteracted by the Cabinet, 
reviled by the nation, and compelled to de- 
clare war against his own opinion, a single 
and natural question arises, Why did he not 
resign? Why did he still maintain a post 
exposed to so many difficulties, and subject to 
so much obloquy? His intimate friends’ 
urged him to take this step when.the conven- 
tion was carried in the House of Commons 
by a majority of twenty-eight.... Had 
he cbme forward on this occasion, and de- 
clared that he had opposed the war as unjust, 
and contrary tothe interests of his country, but 
finding that the voice of the people was clamor- 
ous for hostilities, he had therefore quitted a 
station which he could not preserve with dig- 
nity, as he was unwilling to conduct the 
helm of Government when he could not 
guide it at his discretion, and to be re- 
sponsible for measures which he did not ap- 
— — had he acted this noble and digni- 

ed part, he would have risen in the opinion 
of his own age, and have secured the ap- 

lause of posterity. . . . The truth is, that 

e had neither resolution nor inclination to 
persevere in a sacrifice which circumstances 
seemed to require, and to quit a station 
which long possession had endeared to him. 
But Ministers are but men: human nature 
does not reach to perfection: and who ever 
quitted power without a sigh, or looked back 
to it without regret ?” 

To this explanation there may be added 
one we have already noted, and which is of 
a different character from the fine senti- 
ments of the Archdeacon. There is an in- 
stinct of nature which moves a man, in spite 
of himself, to continue in the post for which 
he feels himself the man most qualified — an 
instinct very noble in its essence, and which 
enables many to hold to theirduty notwith- 
standing much fainting of the flesh and wea- 
riness of spirit. Walpole was a better Min- 
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ister than he was a man; no doubt in the 
depths of his nature, in the silence which a 
character prone to superficial and coarse ex- 
pression of itself could never put into any 
words, he felt that his work was the best part 
of him, and that any salvation there could 
be for him lay in it. With such a dumb 
sense of the necessity of the effort, something 
touching and pathetic is in his pertinacity. 
He was rich, he was old, he was suffering — 
he could not gain more reputation, greater 
advancement, than he had already won. 
What worldly motive had the man to cling 
to his tedious, laborious profession, to keep 
himself in the way of constant assaults and 
rivalry? He clung to his work —it is the 
only interpretation which seems to us to 
throw any light upon his persistence. He 
felt not only that he could do it best, but 
that he was better in doing it. Therefore 
he stooped and yielded as he had seemed to 
do before. War was proclaimed, though it 
was against his judgment, and the nation 
was wild with delight. The joy-bells were 
rung in London, and the procession of the 
heralds into the city with the proclamation 
was accompanied by a joyous escort, headed 
by the Prince of Wales himself. When 
Sir Robert heard the peal, he said bitterly 
that the ringing of the bells would soon be 
followed by a wringing of hands.. He did 
not attempt to disguise his dislike either 
from the public or his friends, but stood at 
his post, and yielded to the measure against 
his conscience, and laid himself open to all 
the insults that could be heaped upon him. 
By this ignoble, yet, when one thinks of it, 
pathetic sacrifice, he added two years to his 
apranniinn, and a million libels to him- 
self. 
It was within five years from Caroline’s 
death that all this happened to her favour- 
ite Minister. In the Cabinet to which he 
had once dictated, he found himself contra- 
dicted on all sides. Admiral Vernon, who 
was appointed to the command of the 
squadron sent out, was “ personally obnox- 
ious” to him. When he took Porto Bello, 
the victory was flaunted in Walpole’s face 
as a thing calculated to vex him. Yet 
when the expedition went astray and came 
to harm, the blame was thrown, like ever 

other, upon the Minister’s overladen shoul- 
ders. The opposition against him was led 
by Pulteney, the acquaintance and ally of 
his youth. Here and there he found a lit- 
tle capricious and uncertain support. The 
King, when he requested leave to resign, 
refused it. “ What! will you desert me in 
my greatest difficulties?” said George. 


Some of his old political opponents, men 
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who had grown gray in a continual combat 
with himself and his party, gave him a 

animous moral support . moments. 
But yet the clouds were gathering round 
the setting sun, and it is impossible not to 
refuse him a certain sympathy. When he 
was badgered about the squadron so un- 
luckily sent out, the old statesman burst 
into a pathetic and indignant complaint. 
“I oppose nothing, I give in to every- 
thing, am said to do everything, am to an- 
swer for everything; and yet, God knows, 
I dare not do what I think right,” he cries. 
“ The war is yours,” he says on another oc- 
casion, in the King’s antechamber, to the 
angry Newcastle. “ You have had the con- 
duct of it; I wish you joy of it.” To such 
a pass had the autocrat of Great Britain 
come. 

The last scene of all was one rendered 
necessary apparently by the custom of the 
time. After carrying a statesman trium- 
phant over a greater or lesser number of 
years, backing him in every party measure 
he cared to enter into, and luring him on 
often beyond his depth, it was the pleasant 
fashion of the day to impeach him when 
his term of office was over, and put him at 
the bar to.plead, if not for his life, yet for 
his honour and fortune. To this humilia- 
tion also Walpole was exposed. There is 
a little incident in the beginning of this 
scene which makes a curious vignette to the 

ver story. In replying -briefly to a no-* 
tice given him that he was to be formally 
attached, Walpole quoted the line — 


“Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culps,” 


a quotation which Pulteney immediately 
corrected, declaring it to be Nulla palles- 
cere culpa! The assailed Minister and the 
leader of the Opposition, who sat, as was 
usual at the time, on the same bench, in- 
stantly proceeded to a bet on their respec- 
tive correctness. The question was re- 
ferred on the spot to Nicholas Hardinge, 
the Clerk of the House, a fine scholar, 
and given against Walpole, who tossed the 

inea to his adversary. Pulteney caught 
it and held it up to the House. “It is the 
only money which I have received from 
the Treasury for many years,” he said, with 
= insolence, “ and it shall be the 
ast.” 

For the final accusation made against 
Walpole was that of corruption. It is true 
he was accused of everything from the 

e of Utrecht until the current moment. 

e was held responsible for all as the sole 

Minister, sharing responsibility with no 
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one ; but the final particulars into which 
the ¢harge settled was that of corruption. 
On the motion, that he was unfit to 
serve his Majesty, Sir Robert, however, 
had a majority in his favour, chiefly pro- 
cured by one curious incident. His old 
and constant opponent Shippen, one of the 
heads of the Jacobite party, a man with 
whom Walpole had fought more or less 
during the whole course of his political life, 
got up abruptly iv the progress of the de- 
bate. He said the motion appeared to him 
a plan for turning out one minister and 
bringing in another, a matter which he 
would give himself no trouble about ; upon 
which he left the House, followed by thirty- 
four of his friends. Harley, brother to the 
Earl of Oxford, took a similar step. The 
enemies of the falling man were kinder to 
him than his former supporters. “ Robin 
and I are two honest men,” said the sturdy 
old Jacobite who did this manful bit of op- 
position. “He is for King George, and I 
for King James; but those men with long 
cravats only desire places, either under 
King George or King James.” Of the 
same stout old Tory, Walpole is reported 
to have said, that he would not say who 
was corrupt, but he would say who was not 
corruptible, and that was Shippen. The 
honest man was a consistent, treasonable, 
scheming Jacobite, working all his life in 
King George’s Parliament on the forlorn 
hope of the Stuarts. Amid all the wicked- 
ness and baseness of the time, there is a 
certain consolation in this glimpse of him, 
— in his voluntary mend of “ Robin 
and I.” 

After this victory there is a fluctuating 
record of majorities, sinking to the very 
lowest ebb of numbers. “ One or two more 
such victories will be the death of us,” says 
Horace Walpole, though he records them 
with a young man’s levity. His letters af- 
ford us a picture of the Minister himself at 
this trying moment. A few months before 
the meeting of parliament Sir Robert’s 
anxieties seem to have been at their height. 
The King was absent, the Continent was in 
a blaze, the Minister was unsupported and 
alone. He, “ who was asleep as soon as his 
head touched the pillow, for I have fre- 
) meg kuown him snore ere they had 

rawn his curtains, now never sleeps above 
an hour without waking; and he who at 
dinner always torgot he was Minister, and 
was more gay and thoughtless than all his 
company, now sits without speaking, and 
with his eyes fixed for an hour ther.” 
It was in the silence that his heart burned. 
When Parliament met again, and Walpole 
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had the dail le before him, which 
was the breath of his nostrils, he shook off 
his depression. “Sir Robert is as well as 
ever,” Horace writes at Christmas, “and 
spoke with as much spirit as ever at four 
o'clock (in the morning). This way they 
will not kill him. I will not answer for 
any other... . Sir Robert is very san- 
guine. I hope, for his sake and for his hon- 
our, and for the nation’s peace, that he will 
get the better ; but the moment he has the 
majority I shall be very serious with him to 
resign.” “It is a most a sight,” he 
proceeds a few days later, speaking of the 
extraordinary efforts made to increase the 
division lists, “to see the sick and dead 
brought in on both sides. Men on crutches, 
and Sir William Gordon from his bed with 
a blisteron his head and flannel hanging 
out from under his wig.” 

Notwithstanding these exertions, Sir 
Robert never had a majority again. He 
persisted, notwithstanding everything — the 
entreaties of his friends and the attacks of 
his foes; but at last, by dint of repeated de- 
feat, the hard lesson was learnt. A majori- 
ty of one enforced the conviction which all 
the sermons in the world could not have pro- 
duced ; and with reluctant steps, the Minister 
went to his last official audience. “ When 
he kissed the King’s hand to take his first 
leave, the King fell on his neck, wept, and 
kissed him, and begged to see him fre- 
quently,” says Horace. “I sit here writing 
to you, and receiving all the town, who 
flock to this house. Sir Robert has already 
had three levees this morning, and the 
rooms still overflowing! You will think 
this the prelude to some victory. On the 
contrary, when you receive this there will 
be no longer a Sir Robert Walpole; you 
must know him for the future by the title of 
the Earl of Orford. That other envied 
name expires next week with the Ministry. 
. - There were a few bonfires last night, 


but they are very unfashionable, for never: 


was fallen Minister so followed.” 

“ The fear of ill exceeds the ill we fear.” 
The Minister who had held office with so 
tenacious a grasp recovered his balance, it 
is evident, and felt his foot firm on common 
earth again the moment he had thrown down 
the fatal seals. It is a kind of transformation 
scene, which suddenly dazzles the amazed 
spectator. One day he is overwhelmed with 
reproach and in gratitude, torn with anxiety, 
struggling for very life, the object of every- 
body’s abuse ; the next, and the jovial figure 
has regained its force, the “heart's laugh” 
rings out, the house is crowded with applaud- 
ing guests, and Sir Robert is himself, and more 
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than himself, again. The reader pauses in 
amaze, feeling half defrauded of his ry A 
thy. Under the influence of the storm that 
ed round him, and the steady valour 
with which the persecuted Minister lifted 
his head against it, the looker-on had come 
to feel a certain interest in him which his 
prosperous burly figure does not excite by 
nature. The courage and constancy of the 
ed statesman, his loneliness among 

those factious colleagues, between the peev- 
ish King and the irritated country, had 
awakened arealsympathy. But lo, a touch 


of the wand, a pull of the string, and the 


mist clears. away, and the storm is over. 
Ttis Antzus who has touched the earth and 
is refreshed. Sir Robert Walpole’s day was 
over; but the Earl of Orford tacks on a 
brilliant little postseript to that long exist- 
Suddenly he glides into a position 
more important still. He is the secret ad- 
viser of his sovereign — he is the courted of 
“ town ” —his house overflows — his disas- 
ter has turned into a triumph. The change 
is as startling as a change in a play, and 
scarcely seems more real. Yet it was not 
only real but natural. In the moment 
when his tenacity, his love of his work, his 
estrangement from all support, seemed to 
bring hin out of the conventional round, 
and restore him to the region of human sen- 
timent, one’s heart expanded towards the 
fallen man. But it was an unnecessary 
stretch of sympathy. Sir Robert probably 
would have laughed at the uncalled-for 
emotion. In presence of the Earl of Orford 
the shadow of possible feeling dies away, the 
incipient tear dries up. A man whose lev- 
ees are more crowded than ever, whom 
the King desires to see frequently, and 
whom his very rival consults, touches our 
feelings and our tenderness no more. 

Nor did what we may call*the posthu- 
mous secret committee of inquiry into his 
past conduct do any further harm to the 
dethroned statesman. When a man is vir- 
tually dead and has come to the end of his 
career, it is vain to rake up the past particu- 
lars of his conduct. Posterity and the 
world judge him in the abstract, but not in 
detail; and such an inquiry, however hotly 
begun, cannot but languish, the object be- 
ing attained to commence with, and no 

ractical result remaining to be achieved. 

ven to his reputation, however, the inquiry 
did good rather than harm. Lord Mahon 
is so preoccupied with the comparison be- 
tween Walpole and his own ancestor, Lord 
Stanhope, that he gives less attention to the 
question on its own merits than might be 
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desired; but even he, always prejudiced 
against Sir Robert, frankly declares his 
good fame to be to a great degree cleared 
by the investigation. 


“* If Walpole’s acts of bribery and corruption 
had been of such common and daily occurrence 
as his enemies had, urged— nay, even if they 
approached in any degree to the represen- 
tations of them — itis impossible that a band 
of determined enemies, armed with all ordinary 
powers, should have failed to bring to light a 
considerable number. Instead of these the Re- 
port can only allege that during one election at 
Weymouth, a place had been promised to the 
Mayor and a living to his brother; and that 
some revenue officers who refused to vote for 
the Ministerial candidate had been dismissed. 
It denounces a contract with Messrs. Beston 
and Buller as fraudulent, because the contract- 
ors had gained 14 per cent, forgetting that 
large profit in one case is often required to coun- 
terbalance total loss in another. It then pro- 
ceeds to express some loose suspicions as to 
the applications of the sum for secret and spe- 
cial services. . . . But if corruption had been 
‘common, flagrant, or unblushing, [ ask again 
why should not the committee have been able 
to trace and expose it? . . . On the whole, this 
Report of the Committee from which so much 
had been expected, instead of exciting indigna- 
tion against the Minister, rather drew ridicule 
upon themselves, and, as we are told by a con- 
temporary, was received by the public with 
contempt.” 


Three years later, Robert Earl of Orford 
died —a comparatively insignificant inci- 
dent in his history. He had virtually 
ended when he took his leave of his master, 
at that interview in which a certain human 
emotion ‘struggles against the unheroic fea- 
tures of the external scene. The unwield 
old Minister on his knees kissing the King's 
hand, and the little old monarch crying 
over him, and “unable to raise him from 
the ground,” as in Coxe’s account of the 
transaction, is a sight which divides the 
reader between an impulse to smile and an 
impulse to be sympathetic. The two men 
had worked faithfully in their way, side b 
side for fifteen years ; they had backed cndh 
other steadily, not with much refinement of 
friendship or mutual respect, but with a 
practical support not too common in this 
world; and when they thus parted, though 
there seems but little capacity for sentiment 
in either, no doubt these were real tears. 
All the possibility of feeling that was in 
Walpole indeed appears at this emergency. 
“ Last week there passed a scene between 
him and me,” writes Lord Morton, “ which 
affected.me more than anything I ever met 
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with in my life. . . . He has been sore hart 
by flatterers, but has a great and undaunted 
spirit, and a tranquillity something more 
than human.” ‘This tranquillity only seems 
to have returned to him when he had ac- 
cepted the position, and got over the bitter- 
ness of political death. 

If the reader has melted a little, as the 
writer has done, towards this Minister in 
his overthrow, he will be glad to learn 
that a certain Dominichino from the Zam- 
beceari Palace at Bologna was just then 
secure to Walpole for his Houghton Gal- 
lery to comfort his discomfiture. Nor were 
other comforts wanting in that splendid 
retirement. His youngest son, at least, at- 
tended him dutifully. His pictures smiled 
upon him. Among other consolatory visits, 
an old, old clergyman from Walsingham 
came to visit the old Minister, telling 
him he had been his first master, and ha 

redicted that he would be a great man. 

hen asked why he had never made his 
appearance when his pupil was in power, the 
patriarch answered, “ fie that you were 
surrounded with so many petitions asking 
preferment, and that you had done so 
much for Norfolk people, that I did not 
wish to intrude. But,” he added in a 
strain of good-natured simplicity, “ I always 
inquired how Robin went on, and was 
satisfied with your proceedings.” 

It would be difficult to find a better con- 
clusion. “ Old Robin,” whose dethronement 
the ballad-singers after a while began to 
lament, is very much like himself in his 
postscriptal life as Earl of Orford. The 
reader cannot refuse to share the satis- 
faction with which, when he meets his 
opponent and pitiless persecutor, Pulteney, 
in that “ house of invalids,” the Chamber 
of Peers, Lord Orford facetiously con- 
gratulates Lord Bath that they are “a 
couple of as insignificant fellows as any 
in England.” Nor is it- without a sense 
of satisfaction that we find our Minister 
privately consulted by the King; moving 
behind the throne those secret springs 
which affect the nition, and keeping his 
wisdom, his cool judgment, his cynical 
sagacity to his last breath. But the end 
of a life is always tragic. Houghton has 
other features than its pictures. There 
are the Norfolk gentry whom young 






Robert Walpole had to entertain at the 
outset of his career, and whom his son 
Horace daintily sickens at; “ mountains of 
reast-beef, roughly hewn out into the out- 
lines of human form,” who “ brandish their 
knives in act to carve,” and look ‘like 
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savages that devour one another.” “I 
don’t know what to do with them: I 
don’t know what to say to them; I fling 
open the windows and fancy I want air, 
and when I get by myself I undress my- 
self, and seem to have had people in my 
pockets, in my plaits, and on my shoul- 
ders,” Horace cries with a wail. Per- 
haps Sir Robert, not so dainty, felt it 
less. But he felt the tortures of disease ; 
he became “ altogether unwieldy and help- 
less.” ‘The curtain drops pitifully over the 
waning life. ‘ With the possession of the 
greatest understanding in the world, not 
the least impaired, to lie without any use 
of it!— for, to keep him from pains and 
restlessness, he takes so much opiate that 
he is never awake four hours out of the 
four-and-twenty. But I will say no more 
of this,” adds Horace, with that ache of 
intolerable pity which is in all of us at 
once a tribute of affection and a prog- 
nostic of decay. We say no more, like 
him. Robert Walpole ended in St. James’s, 
when he kissed his gracious sovereign’s 
hand, and was kissed and moistened with 
the royal tears. Poor, old, unlovely pair! 
—why should the fact of one being fat 
and unwieldy, and the other small and 
“ strutting,” turn the sentiment into bathos ? 
for after all it was truish sentiment in 
its way. 

We have omitted to touch upon what is 
as notable a point as any in Walpole’s life 
and reign —to wit, his utter indifference 
to literature and contempt of authors, 
an indifference which met with summary 
punishment in his lifetime, and therefore 
need not be now brought up against him. 
Swift and Gay * revenged their craft suffi- 
ciently, — we will not repeat their ven- 
geance. But yet it is worth while to 
notice the fact that intellect of a high order 
may be purely unliterary, and indeed it 
is apparent often is so. The only refined 
taste visible in the great Minister is that 
love of pictures which his doubtful South 
Sea gains, and possibly some other drib- 
lets of profit, which in the present day 
would seem still less justifiable, enabled 
him to indulge in. A man may be coarse, 


* It may be remarked, however, that the assaults 
upon “ Bob the poet’s foe,’ which were so clearly 
apparent to his contemporaries in Gay’s operas 
and in *‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” are ouly ay and 
painfally discernible by the modernreader. ‘ Polly’ 
was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Playhouse aed yng in consequence of the evident 
libels contained in that very indifferent little per- 
formance upon the Minister; one reads it like an 
ancient chronicle nowadays, and one cannot find 
out wherein tue libel lies. 
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sensual, and worldly, and yet love his| pole. It is a particular not unworthy of the 


Guidos, and be comforted in his down- 
fall by the opportune arrival of a Domini- 
chino. But neither his love of art, nor 


notice of that popular school of philosoph 
which identifies all intellect, and every hig 
mental development, with literature and 


his lack of literature, had any special | art. 


effect upon the character of Robert Wal- 


LIFE PEERAGES. 


Tue hereditary legislator, observes the Pall 
Mall Gazette (March 9), should make a business 
of what is now little more than a privilege. 
Then the institution of life peerages would pour 
new blood into the House of Lords, and would 
in no long time completely and most beneficial- 
ly alter its character. Men might then afford 
to sit in it who are not in a position to enrich 
an eldest son, and whose career has not brought 
them into the House of Commons. It often 
napeene that a man displays in official or 
professional life the highest abilities, and gains 
invaluable special knowledge and experience 
which no constituency would appreciate, even 
if circumstances enabled him to contest a bor- 
ough with anything like a chance of success. 
Such a man would often make an excellent 
member of such a oo we have been sup- 
posing the House of Lords to become, though 

e might be very unlikely to sit in the House 
of Commons at all. Take, for instance, such a 
man as Sir John Lawrence. Whether he will 
seek a seat in Parliament when he returns to 
England we cannot, of course, judge, nor could 
any one say how, if he had a seat, he would 
succeed there; but it is pretty certain that he 
knows as much about India as any living man, 
and that it will be a great pity if his knowledge 
is = — in —_ way or other beneficial 
to the world at large. peerage would ver 
protelly be a mere burden and nuisance to 

im; but a life peerage might be exactly suita- 
ble to his position. 





A Man ais own GRanpDFrATHER. — Tho 
following remarkable coincidence will be read 
with interest: Sometime since it was announced 
that a man at Titusville, Pennsylvania, cominit- 
ted suicide for the strange reason that he had 
discovered that he was his own grandfather. 
Leaving a dying statement explaining this sin- 
gular circumstance, we will not attempt to un- 
ravel it, but give his own explanation of the 
mixed-up condition of his kinsfolk in his own 
words. He says, “I married a widow who had 
a grown-up daughter. My father visited our 
house very often, fell in love with my step- 
daughter, and married her. So my father 
became my son-in-law, and my step-daughter 
my mother, because she was my father’s wife. 
Some time afterwards, my wife gave birth to a 
son ; he was my father’s brother-in-law, and my 
uncle, for he was the brother of my step-mother. 
My father’s wife — ¢.e. my step-daughter — had 
also a son he ; was, of course, my brother, and in 
the mean time my grandchild, for he was the son 
of my daughter. My wife was my grandmother, 
because she was my mother’s mother. I was my 
wife’s husband and the grandchild at the same 
time. Andas the husband of a person’s grand- 
mother is his grandfather, I was my own 
grandfather.” After this logical conclusion, 
we are not surprised that the unfortunate man 
should have taken refuge in oblivion. It was 


the most married family and the worst mixed 
that we ever heard of. To unravel such an 
entangling alliance could not have resulted 
otherwise than in an aberration of mind and 
subsequent suicide. — Montgomery Mail. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Lrypa TressEL, before she had gone to 
bed on that night which she had passed at 
Augsburg, had written a short note which 
was to be delivered, if such delivery should 
be possible, to Ludovic Valcarm. The con- 
dition of her lover had, of course, been an 
added trouble to those which were more 
especially her own. During the last three 
or four hours which she had passed with him 
in the train her tenderness for him had been 
numbed by her own sufferings, and she. had 
allowed herself for a while to think that he 
was not sufficiently alive to the great sacri- 
fice she was making on his behalf. But 
when he was removed from her, and had 
been taken, as she well knew, to the prison 
of the city, something of the softness of her 
love returned to her, and she tried to per- 
suade herself that she owed to him that duty 
which a wife would owe. When she spoke 
to Fanny on the —s she declared that 
even if it were possible to her she would not 
go back to Ludovic. “I see it differently 
now,” she said; “and I see how bad it is.” 
But, still, — though she declared that she 
was very firm in that resolve, — she did not 
like to be carried back to her old home with- 
out doing something, making some attempt, 
which might be at least a token to herself 
that she had not been heartless in regard to 
her lover. She wrote therefore with much 
difficulty the following few words, which 
Fanny promised that her husband should 
endeavour to convey to the hands of Ludo- 
vic Valcarm: 


“ Dear Lupovic, — My aunt has come 
here for me, and takes me back to Nurem- 
berg to-morrow. When you left me at the 
station I was too ill to go to the place you 
told me; so they sent to this house, and my 
dear, dear friend Fanny Heisse got her hus- 
band to come for me, and I am in their 
house now. Then my aunt came, and she 
will take me liome to-morrow. Iam so un- 
happy that you should be in trouble! I hope 
that my coming with you did not help to 
bring it about. As for me, I know it is best 
that I should go back, though I think it will 
kill me.- I was very wicked to come. I 
feel that now, and I know that even you 
will have ceased to respect me. Dear Luio- 
vic, | hope that God will forgive us both. 
It will be better that we should never meet 
again, though the thought that it must be so 
is almost more than I can bear. I have 
always felt that I was different from other 
tee and that there never could be any 

ppiness for me in this world. God bless 
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ou, Ludovic. Think of me sometimes, — 
ut never, never, try to come for me again. 
L. T.” 


It had cost her an hour of hard toil to 
write this little letter, and when it was 
written she felt that it was cold, ungrateful, 
unloving, — very unlike the words which he 
would feel that he had a right to expect 
from her. Nevertheless, such as it was, she 
gave it to her friend Fanny, with many in- 
junctions that it might, if possible, be placed 
in the hands of Ludovic. And thus, as she 
told herself repeatedly on her way home, 
the romance of her life was over. After all, 
the journey to Augsburg would have been 
serviceable to her, — would be serviceable 
although her character should be infamous 
for ever in the town that knew her, — if by 
that journey she would be saved from all fur- 
ther mention of the name of Peter Steinmare. 
No disgrace would be so bad as the prospect of 
that marriage. Therefore, as she journeyed 
homeward, sitting opposite to her aunt, she 
endeavoured to console herself by reflecting 
that his suit to her would surely be at an 
end. Would it ever reach his dull heart 
that she had consented to destroy her own 
character, to undergo ill-repute and the 
scorn of all honest people, in order that she 
might not be forced into the horror of a 
marriage with him? Could he be made to 
understand that in her flight from Nurem- 
a great motive had been to fly from 

im 

On the second morning after her return 
even this consolation was taken from her, 
and she learned from her aunt that she had 
not given up all hope in the direction of the 
town-clerk. On the first day after her re- 
turn not a word was said to Linda about 
Peter, nor would she have had any, notice 
of his presence in the house had she not 
heard his shoes creaking up and down the 
stairs. Nor was the name of Ludovic Val- 
carm so much as mentioned in her presence. 
Between Tetchen and her there was not a 
word passed, unless such as were spoken in 
the presence of Madame Staubach. Linda 
found that she was hardly allowed to be for 
a moment out of her aunt’s presence, and at 
this time she was unable not to be submis- 
sive. It seemed to her that her aunt was so 
good to her in not positively upbraiding ber 
from morning to night, that it was impossible 
for her not to be altogether obedient in all 
things! She did not therefore even struggle 
to eseape the long readings, and the longer 
prayers, and the austere severity of her 
aunt’s presence. Except in prayer, —in 
prayers delivered out loud by the aunt 
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in the niece’s presence, — no direct mention 
was made of the great iniquity of which 
Linda had been guilty. Linda was called 
no heartrending name to her face; but she 
was required to join, and did join over and 
over again, in petitions to the throne of 
mercy “that the poor castaway might be 
received back again into the pale of those 
who were accepted.” And at this time she 
would have been content to continue to live 
like this, to join in such prayers day after 
day, to have her own infamy continually 
brought forward as needing some special 
mercy, if by such means she might be allowed 
to live in tranquillity without sight or men- 
tion of Peter Steinmare. But such tranquil- 
lity was not to be hers. 

On the afternoon of the second day her 
aunt went out, leaving Linda alone in the 
house with Tetchen. Linda at once went 
to her chamber, and endeavoured to make 
herself busy among those ions of her 
own which she had so lately thought that 
she was leaving for ever. She took out her 
all, the articles of her wardrobe, all her 
little treasures, opened the sweet folds of 
her modest raiment and refolded them, 
weeping all the while as she thought of the 
wreck she had made of herself. But no; it 
was not she who had made the wreck. She 
had been ruined by the cruelty of that man 
whose step at this moment she heard be- 
neath her. She clenched her fist, and 
pressed her little foot against the floor, as 
she thought of the injury which this man 
had done her. There was not enough of 
charity in her religion to induce her even 
to think that she would ever cease to hate 
him with all the vigour of her heart. Then 
Tetchen came to her, and told her that her 
aunt had returned and desired to see her. 
Linda instantly went down to the parlour. 
Up to this moment she was as a child in her 
aunt’s hands. 

“ Sit down, Linda,” said Madame Stau- 
bach, who had taken off her bonnet, and 
was already herself stiffly seated in her ac- 
customed chair. “Sit down, my dear, 
while I speak to you.” Linda sat down at 
some distance from her aunt, and awaited 
dumbly the speech that was to be made to 
her. “Linda,” continued Madame Stau- 
bach, “I have been this afternoon to the 
house of your friend Herr Molk.” Linda 
said nothing out loud, but she declared to 
herself that Herr Molk was no friend of 
hers. Friend indeed! Herr Molk had 


shown himself to be one of her bitterest | 


enemies. “I thought it best to see him after 
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went.” Still Linda said nothing. What 
was there that she could possibly say ? 
Madame Staubach paused, not expecting 
her niece to speak, but collecting her own 
thoughts and arranging her words. “ And 
Peter Steinmare was there also,” said Mad- 
ame Staubach. Upon hearing this Linda’s 
heart sank within her. Had all her suffer- 
ings, then, been for nothing? Had she 
passed that terrible night, that terrible day, 
with no result that might be useful to her ? 
But even yet might there not be hope? 
Was it not ible that her aunt was about 
to communicate to her the fact that Peter 
Steinmare declined to be bound by his en- 
gagement to her? She sighed deeply and 
almost sobbed, as she clasped her hands 
together. Her aunt observed it all, and 
then went on with her speech. “ You will, 
I hope, have understood, Linda, that I have 
not wished to upbraid you.” 

“You have been very good, aunt Char- 
lotte.” ; 

“ But you must know that that which you 
have done is,— is, —is a thing altogether 
destructive of a young woman’s name and 
character.” Madame Staubach’s voice, as 
she said this, was tremulous with the excess. 
of her eagerness. If this were Peter Stein- 
mare’s decision, Linda would bear ‘it all 
without a complaint. She bowed her head 
in token that she accepted the disgrace of 
which her aunt had spoken. 

“Of course, Linda,” continued Madame 
Staubach, “recovery from so lamentable a 
position is very difficult, is almost im- 
possible. I do not mean to say a word of 
what has been done. We believe, — that 
is, I believe, and Herr Molk, and Peter also 
believes it” 

“I don’t care what Peter Steinmarc be- 
lieves,” exclaimed Linda, unable to hold 
her peace any longer. 

“ Linda, Linda, would you be a thing to 
be shuddered at, a woman without a name, 
a byword for shame for ever?” Madame 
Staubach had been interrupted in her 
statement as to the belief entertained in re- 
spect to Linda’s journey by herself and her 
two colleagues, and did not recur to that 
special point in her narrative. When Lin- 
da made no answer to her last appeal, she 
broadly stated the conclusion to which she 
and her friends had come in consultation 
together in the panelled chamber of Herr 
Molk’s house. “I may as well make the 
story short,” she said. ‘“ Herr Molk has ex- 
plained to Peter that things are not as bad 
as they have seemed to be.” Every muscle 





what — has been done, especially as he had | and every fibre in Linda’s body was con- 
been with you when you were ill, before you | 


vulsed when she heard this, and she shud- 
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dered and shivered so that she could hardly 
keep her seat upon herchair. “ And Peter 
has declared that he will be satisfied if you 
will at once agree that the marriage shall 
take place on the thirtieth of the month. If 
you will do this, and will make him a promise 
that you will go nowhere without his sanc- 
tion before that day, he will forget what 
has been done.” Linda answered not a 
word, but burst into tears, and fell at her 
aunt’s feet. 

Madame Staubach was a woman who 
could bring herself to pardon any sin that 
had been committed, — that was done, and, 
as it were, accomplished, — hoping in all 
charity that it would be followed by repent- 
ance. Therefore she had forgiven, after a 
fashion, even the last tremendous tres of 
which her niece had been guilty, and had 
contented herself with forcing Linda to lis- 
ten to her prayers that ee might be 
forthcoming. But she could forgive no fault, 
no conduct that seemed to herself to be in 
the slightest degree wrong, while it was in 
the course of action. She had abstained 
from all hard words against Linda, from all 
rebuke, since she had found that the young 
man was gone, and that her niece was will- 
ing to return to her home. But she would 
be prepared to exercise all the power which 
Linda’s position had given her, to be as 
severe as the austerity of her nature would 
permit, if this girl should persist in her ob- 
stinacy. She regarded it as Linda’s posi- 
tive duty to submit to Peter Steinmare as 
her husband. They had been betrothed 
with Linda’s own consent. The banns had 
been already once called. She herself had 





asked for God’s protection over them as 
man and wife. And then how much was | 
there not due to Peter, who had consented, 
not without much difficult persuasion from 
Herr Molk, to take this soiled flower to his | 
bosom, in spite of the darkness of the stain. 
“There will be no provoking difficulties 
made about the house.?” Peter had said in 
a corner to the Burgomaster. Then the 
Burgomaster had undertaken that in the | 
circumstances as they now existed, there | 
should be no provoking difficulties. Herr | 
Molk understood that Linda must give up | 
something on receiving that position of an | 
honest man’s wife, which she was now hardly | 
entitled to expect. Thus the bargain had | 
been made, and Madame Staubach was of | 
opinion that it was her first duty to see that 
it should not be again endangered by any 
obstinacy on behalf of Linda. Obstinate, 
indeed! How could she be obstinate after 


that which she had done? She had now 
fallen at her aunt’s feet, was weeping, sob- 
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bing, praying for mercy. But Madame 
Staubach could have no mercy on the girl 
in this position. Such mercy would ic itself 
be asin. The sin done she could forgive; 
the sin a-doing must be crushed, and put 
down, and burnt out, and extinguished, let 
the agony coming from such process be as 
severe as might be. There could be no 
softness for Linda while Linda was obstinate. 
“I cannot suppose,” she said, “that you 
mean to hesitate after what has taken 
place.” 

“ Oh, aunt Charlotte! dear aunt Char- 
lotte !” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” 

“T don’t love him. I can’t love him. I 
will do anything else that you please. He 
may have the house if he wants it. I will 
promise ; — promise never to go away again 
or to see anybody.” But she might as well 
have addressed such prayers to a figure of 
stone. On such a matter as this Madame 
Staubach could not be other than relentless. 
Even while Linda was kneeling at her feet 
convulsed with sobs, she told the poor girl, 
with all the severity of language which she 
could use, of the vileness of the iniquity of 
that night’s proceedings. Linda had been 
false to her friend, false to her vows, false to 
her God, immodest, unclean, had sinned 
against all the laws by which women bind 
themselves together for good conduct, — had 
in fact become a castaway in very deed. 
There was nothing that a female could do 
more vile, more loathsome than that which 
Linda had done. Madame Staubach be- 
lieved that the time had come in which it 
would be wicked to spare, and she did not 
spare. Linda grovelled at her feet, and 
could only pray that God might take her to 
Himself at once. “ He will never take you; 
never, never, never,” said Madame Stau- 
bach; “ Satan will have you for his own, 
and all my prayers will be of no avail.” 

There were two days such as this,.and 
Linda was still alive and still bore it. On 
the third day, which was the fifth after her 
return from Augsburg, Herr Molk came to 
her, and at his own request was alone with 
her. He did not vituperate her as her aunt 
had done, nor did he express any special 
personal horror at her sin; but he insisted 
very plainly oh the position which she had 
made for herself. ‘“ You see, my dear, the 
only thing for you is to be married out of 
hand at once, and then nobody will say any- 
thing about it. And what is the difference 


‘if he is a little old? girls forget to think 


about that after a month or two; and then, 
ou see, it will put an end to all your trou- 
bles, — toall your troubles.” Such were the 
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ents of Herr Molk; and it must be 
acknowledged that such arguments were not 
lacking in strength, nor were they alto- 
raed without truth. The little story of 
inda’s journey to Augsburg had been told 
throughout the city, and there were not 
wanting many who said that Peter Stein- 
mare must be a very good-natured -man in- 
deed, if, after all that had passed, he would 
still accept Linda Tressel as his wife. “You 
should remember all that of course, my 
dear,” said Herr Molk. 

How was it ible that Linda should 
stand alone against such influence as had 
been brought to bear against her? She 
was quite alone, for she would not admit of 
any intimacy with Tet:hen. She would 
hardly speak to the old woman. She was 
=~ aware that Tetchen had arranged with 

udovic the manner of her elopement ; and 
though she felt no anger with him, still she 
was angry with the servant whose duplicity 
had helped to bring about the present mis- 
ery. Had she not fled with her lover she 
might then, —so she thought now, — have 
held her ground against her aunt and 
against Peter. As things had gone with 
her since, such obstinacy had become impos- 
sible to her. On the morning of the sev- 
enth day she bowed her head, and though 
she did not speak, she gave her aunt to 
understand that she had? yielded. “We 
will begin to purchase what may be neces- 
sary to-morrow,” said Madame Staubach. 

But even now she had not made up her 
mind that she would in truth marry the 
man. She had simply found it again im- 
possible to say that she would not do so. 
There was still a chance of escape. She 
might die, for instance! Or she might run 
away again. If she did that, surely the 
man would persecute her no further. Or 
at the last moment she might stolidly de- 
cline to move ; she might refuse to stand on 
her legs before the altar. She might be as 
a dead thing even though she were alive, — 
as a thing dead and speechless. Oh! if she 
could only be without ears to hear those 
terrible words which her aunt would say to 
her! And then there came another scheme 
into her mind. She would make one great 
personal appeal to Steinmare’s feelings as a 


man. Ifsbe implored him ‘not to make her |. 


his wife, kneeling before him, — 
herself to him, preferring to him with al 
her earnestness this one gent prayer, surely 
he would not persevere ! 
Hitherto, since her return from Augsburg, 
Peter had done very little to press his own 
suit. She had again had her hand placed in 
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his since she had yielded, and had accepted 
as a present from him a great glass brooch 
which to her eyes was the ugliest thing in 
the guise of a trinket which the world of 
vanity had ever seen. She had not been a 
moment in his company without her aunt’s 
presence, and there had not been the slight- 
est allusion made by him to her elopement. 
Peter had considered that such allusion had 
better come after marriage, when his power 
would, as he thought, be consolidated. He 
was surprised when he was told, early in 
the morning after that second hand-pledg- 
ing, by Linda herself, that she wanted to see 
him. Linda came to his door and made her 
request in person. Of course he was de- 
lighted to welcome his future bride to his 
own apartment, and begged her with as soft 
a sinile as he could assume to seat herself in 
his own arm-chair. She took a humbler 
seat, however, and motioned to him to take 
that to which he was accustomed. He 
looked at her as he did so, and perceived 
that the very nature of her face was 
changed. She had lost the plumpness of her 
cheeks, she had lost the fresh colour of her 
2 she had lost much of her prettiness. 

ut her eyes were brighter than ever they 
had been, and there was something in their 
expression which almost made Peter uneasy. 
Though she had lost so much of her prettiness, 
he was not on that account moved to doubt 
the value of his matrimonial prize; but 
there did come across his mind an idea that 
those eyes might perhaps bring with them 
some discomfort into his household. “I am 
very glad to see you, Linda.” he said. “It 
is very good of you to come to me here. Is 
there anything I can do for you ?” 

“There is one thing, Peter Steinmarc, 
that you can do for me.” 

“ What is that, my dear ?” 

“Let me alone.” As she spoke she 
clenched her small fist and brought it down 
with some’ energy on the table that was 
close to her. She looked into his face as 
she did so, and his eyes quailed before her 
glance. Then she repeated her demand, 
** Let me alone.” 

“T do not know what you mean, Linda. 
Of course you are going to be my wife 
now.” 

“T do not wish to be your wife. You 
know that; and if you are a man you will not 
force me.” She had intended to be gentle 
with him, to entreat him, to win him by hu- 
mility and softness, and to take his hand, 
and even kiss it if he would be good to her. 
But there was so much of tragedy in her 
heart, and such an earnestness of purpose 
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in her mind, that she could not be gentle. 
As she spoke it seemed to him that she was 
threatening him. 

“Tt is all settled, Linda. It cannot be 
changed now.” 

“It can be changed. It must be changed. 
Tell her that Iam not good enough. You 
need not fear her. And if you will say so, 
I will never be angry with you for the word. 
I will bless you for it.” 

“ But, Linda, you did nothing so very much 
amiss;— did you?” Then there came 
across her mind an idea that she would lie 
to him, and degrade herself with a double 
disgrace. But she hesitated, and was not 
actress enough to carry on the part. He 
winked at her as he continued to speak. 
“T know,” he said, “it was just a foolish 
business, but no worse than that.” 

Oh heavens, how she hated him! She 
could have stabbed him to the heart that 
moment, had the weapon been there, and 
had she possessed the physical energy neces- 
sary for such an enterprise. He was a thing 
to her so foul that all her feminine nature 
recoiled from the closeness of his presence, 
and her flesh crept as she felt that the same 
atmosphere encompassed them. And this 
man was to be her husband! She must 
speak to him, speak out, speak very plainly. 

uld it be possible that a man should wish 
to take a woman to his bosom who had told 
him to his face that he was loathed ? 
“ Peter,” she said, “I am sure that you don’t 
think that I love you.” 

“ T don’t see why you shouldn’t, Linda.” 

“T do not ; — not the least; I can promise 

ou that. And I never shall ;—never. 
Think what it would be to have a wife who 
doesn’t love you a bit. Would not that be 
bad ?” 

“ Oh, but you will.” 

“ Never! Don’t you know that I love 
somebody else very dearly?” On hearing 
this there came something of darkness upon 
Peter’s brow, — something which indicated 
that he had been touched. Linda under- 
stood it all. “ But I will never speak to 
him again, never see him, if you will let me 
alone.” 

“ See him, Linda! He is in prison, and 
will be sent to the quarries to work. He 
will never be a free man again. Ha! ha! 
I need not fear him, my dear.” 

“ But you shall fear me. Yes; I will 
lead you such a life! Peter Steinmare, I 
will make you rue the day you first saw me. 
You shall wish that you were at the quar- 
ries yourself. I will disgrace you, and make 
your name infamous. I will waste every- 
thing that you have. There is nothing so 
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bad I will not do to punish you. Yes; you 
may look at me, but I will. Do you think 
that re are to trample me under foot, and 
that I will not have my revenge? You said 
it was. a foolish business that I did. I will 
make it worse than foolish.” He stood with 
his hands in the pockets of his broad flaps, 
looking at her, not knowing how to answer 
her. e was no coward, — not such a cow- 
ard as to be intimidated at the moment by 
the girl’s violence. And being now thor- 
oughly angry, her words had not worked 
upon him as she had intended that they 
should work. His desire was to conquer 
her and get the best of her; but his thoughts 
worked slowly, and he did not know how to 
answer her. “ Well, what do you say to 
me? If you will let me escape, I will 
always be your friend.” . 

“T will not let you escape,” he said. 

“ And you expect that I shall be your 
wife ?” 

“T do expect it.” 

“] shall die first; yes, —die first. To 
be your wife! Oh, there is not a beggar in 
the streets of Nuremberg whom I would 
not sooner take for my husband.” She 
paused, but again he was at a loss for words. 
“* Come, Peter, think of it. Do not drive 
a poor weak girl to desperation. I have 
been very unhappy,—very; you do not 
know how unhappy I have been. Do not 
make it worse for me.” Then the chord 
which had been strung so tightly was broken 
asunder. Her strength failed her, and she 
burst into tears. 

“ T will make you pay dearly for all this 
one of these days, fraulein,” said Peter, as, 
with his hands still in his pockets, he left the 
room. She watched him as he creaked 
down-stairs, and went into her aunt’s apart- 
ments. For a moment she felt disposed to 
go and confront him there before her aunt.- 
Together, the two of them could not force 
her to marry him. But her courage failed 
her. Though she could face Peter Stein- 
mare without flinching, she feared the words 
which her aunt could say to her. She had 
not scrupled to threaten Steinmare with her 
own disgrace, but she could not endure to 
be told by her aunt that she was degraded. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Peter STEINMARC, when he went into 


Madame Staubach’s parlour, found that 
lady on her knees in prayer. He had en- 


tered the room without notice, having been 
urged to this unwonted impetuosity by the 
severity of the provocation which he had 
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received. Madame Staubach raised her 
head ; but when she saw him she did not 
rise. He stood there for some seconds 
looking at her, expecting her to get up and 
- greet him; but when he found that such 
was not her purpose, he turned angrily on 
. his heel, and went out of the house, up to 
his office in the town-hall. His services 
were not of much service to the city on 
that day — neither on that day nor on the 
the two following days. He was using all 
his mental faculties in endeavouring to de-. 
cide what it‘might be best for him to do in 
the present emergency. The red house 
was a chattel of great value in Nuremberg, 
—a thing very desirable, — the ion 
of which Peter himself did desire with all 
his heart. But then even in regard to the 
house, it was not to be arranged that Peter 
was to become the sole and immediate pos- 
sessor of it on his marriage. Madame 
Staubach was to live there, and during her 
life the prize would be but a_balf-and-half 
possession. Madame Staubach was younger 
than himself; and though he had once 
thought of marrying her, he was not sure 
that he was now desirous of living in the 
same house with her for the remainder of 
his life. He had wished to marry Linda 
Tressel, because she was young, and was 
acknowledged to be a pretty girl; and he 
still wished to marry her, if not now for 
these reasons, still for others which were 
quite as potent. He wanted to be her 
master, to get the better of her, to punish 
her for her disdain of him, and to bring 
her to his feet. But he was not a man so 
carried away by anger or by a spirit of 
revenge as to be altogether indifferent to 
his own future happiness. There had 
already been some among his fellow-citizens, 
or perhaps citizenesses, kind enough to 
compliment him on his d-nature. He 
had been asked whether Linda Tressel had 
told him all about her little trip to Augs- 
burg, and whether he intended to ask his 
cousin Ludovic Valearm to come to his 
wedding. And now Linda herself had said 
things to him which made him doubt 
whether she was fit to be the wife of a man 
so respectable and so respected as himself. 
And were she to do those things which she 
threatened, where would he be then? All 
the town would laugh at him, and he 
would be reduced to live for the remainder 
of his days in the sole company of Mad- 
ame Staubach as the result of his enter- 
rise. He was sufficiently desirous of be- 


ing revenged on Linda, but he was a cau- 
tious man, and began to think that he 
might buy even that pleasure too dear. 
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He had been egged on to the marriage b 
Herr Molk and one or two others of the 
city pundits,— by the very men whose 
opposition he had feared when the idea of 
marrying Linda was first suggested to him. 
They had told him that Linda was all right, 
that the elopement had been in point of 
fact nothing. ‘“ Young girls will be young 
before they are settled,” Herr Molk had 
said. Then the extreme desirability of 
the red house had been mentioned, and so 
Peter had been persuaded. But now, as 
the day drew near, and as Linda’s words 
sounded in his ears, he hardly knew what 
to think of it. On the evening of the 
third day of his contemplation, he went 
again to his friend Herr Molk. 

“ Nonsense, Peter,” said the magistrate ; 
“you must go on now, and there is no 
reason why you should not. [s a man of 
your standing to be turned aside by a few 
idle words from a young girl ? ” 

“ But she told me—— You can’t un- 
derstand what she told me. She’s been 
away with this young fellow once, and she 
said as much as that she’d go again.” 

“Pshaw! you haven’t had to do with 
women as I have, or you would understand 
them better. Of course a young girl likes 
to have her little romance. But when a 

irl has been well brought up, — and there 
is no better bringing up than what Linda 
Tressel has had, — marriage steadies them 
directly. Think of the position you'll have 
in the city when the house belongs to 
yourself.” 

Peter, when he left the magistrate, was 
still tossed about by an infinity of doubts. 
If he should once take the girl as his wife, 
he could never unmarry himself again, 
He could not do so at least without trouble, 
disgrace, and ruinous expense. As for 
revenge, he thought that he might still 
have a certain amount of that pleasure in 
repudiating his promised spouse for her 
bad conduct, and in declaring to her aunt 
that he could not bring himself to make a 
wife of a woman who hai first disgraced 
herself, and then absolutely taken glory in 
her disgrace. As he went along from 
Herr Molk’s house towards the island, tak- 
ing a somewhat long path by the Rothe 
Rosse where he refreshed himself, and 
down the Carls Strasse, and by the Church 
of St. Lawrence, round which he walked 
twice, looking up to the tower for inspira- 
tion, — he told himselt that cireumstances 
had been most cruel to him. He com- 
plained bitterly of his misfortune. If he 
refused to marry Linda he must leave the 
red house altogether, and would, of course, 
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be ridiculed for his attempt at matrimony ; 
and if he did marry her Then, as far 
as he could see, there would be the very 
mischief. He pitied himself with an ex- 
ceedingly strong compassion, because of 
the unmerited hardness of his position. It 
was very dark when he got to the narrow 
passage leading to the house along the 
river, and when there, in the narrowest 
and darkest part of the passage, whom 
should he meet coming from Madame Stau- 
bach’s house, — comin from  Linda’s 
house, for the passage Tea from the red 
house only, — but Ludovic Valcarm his 
cousin ? 

“What, uncle Peter?” said Ludovic, 
assuming a name which he had sometimes 
used in old days when he had wished to be 
impertinent to his relative. Peter Stein- 
mare was too much taken aback to have 
any speech ready on the occasion. “ You 
don’t say a word to congratulate me on 
having escaped trom the hands of the 
Philistines.” 

“What are you doing here?” 
Peter. 

“T've been to see my young woman,” 
said Ludovic, who, as Peter imagined, was 
somewhat elated by strong drink. 

“She is not your young woman,” said 
Peter. 

“ She is not yours at any rate,” said the 
other. 

“ She is mine if I like to take her,” said 


Peter. 
But here I 





said 


“ We shall see about that. 
am again, at any rate. The mischief take 
them for interfering old fools! When they 
had got me they had nothing to say against 
me.” 


“ Pass on, and let me go by,” said Peter. 

“One word first, uncle Peter. Among 
you, yon are treating that girl as cruelly as 
ever a girl was treated. You had better be 
warned by me, and leave off. If she were 
forced into a marriage with you, you would 
only disgrace yourself. I don’t suppose 
you want to see her dead at your feet. Go 
on now, and think of what I have said to 
you.” So Ludovic had been with her 
again! No; he, Peter Steinmarc, would 
not wed with one who was so abandoned. 
He would reject her;— would reject her 
that very night. But he would do so ina 
manner that should leave her very little 
cause for joy or triumph. 

We must now go back fora while to 
Linda and her aunt. No detailed account 
of that meeting between Linda and Stein- 
mare, in Steinmare’s room, ever reached 
‘Madame Staubach’s ears. That there had 
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been an interview, and that Linda had 
asked Steinmare to absolve her from her 
troth, the aunt did learn from the’ niece ; 
and most angry she was when she learned . 
it. She again pointed out to the sinner 
the terrible sin of which she was guilty in 
not submitting herself entirely, in not erad- 
icating and casting out from her bosom all 
her human feelings, in not crushing herself, 
as it were, upon a wheel, in token of her 
repentance for what she had done. Sack- 
cloth and ashes, in their material shape, 
were odious to the imagination of Madame 
Staubach, because they had a savour of 
Papacy, and implied that the poor sinner 
who bore them could do something towards 
his own salvation by his own works; but 
that moral sackcloth, and those ashes of the 
heart and mind, which she was ever pre- 
scribing to Linda, seemed to her to have 
none of this taint. And yet, in what is the 
difference? The school of religion to 
which Madame Staubach’ belonged was 
very like that early school of the Church 
of Rome in which material ashes were first 
used for the personal annoyance of the sin- 
ner. But the Church of Rome in Madame 
Staubach’s day had, by the force of the 
human nature of its adherents, made its 
way back to the natural sympathies of 
mankind ; whereas in Madame Staubach’s 
school the austerity of self-punishment was 
still believed to be all in all. During the 
days of Steinmarcs meditation, Linda was 
prayed for and was preached to with an 
unflagging diligence which, at the end of 
that time, had almost breught the girl to 
madness. For Linda the worst circum- 
stance of all was this, that she had never 
as yet brought herself to disbelieve her 
aunt’s religious menaces. She had been so 
educated that what fixed belief she had on 
the subject at all was in accordance with 
her aunt’s creed rather than against it. 
When she was alone, she would tell herself 
that it was her lot to undergo that eternal 
condemnation with which her aunt threat- 
ened her; though in telling herself so she 
would declare to herself also that whatever 
that punishment could be, her Creator, let 
Him S ever so relentless, could inflict noth- 
ing on her worse than that state of 
with which His creatures had tormente 
in this world. 

She was in this state when Tetchen crept 
up to her room, on tat evening on which 
Peter had been with Herr Molk. “ Frau- 


ony 
her 


lein,” said Tetchen, “ you are very unkind 
to me.” 

“ Never mind,” said Linda, not looking 
up into the woman’s face. 
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‘‘T have done everything in my power for 
you, as though you had been my own.” 

“T am not your own. I don’t want you 
to do anything for me.” 

“I love you dearly, and I love him, — 
Ludovic. Have I not done everything in 
my power to save you from the man you 
hate ?” 

“You made me go off with him in the 
night, like a — like a——! Oh, Tetchen, 
was that treating me as though I had been 
your own? ould you have done that 
for your own child ?” 

“ Why not, — if you are to be his wife ?” 

“ Teichen, you have made me hate you, 
and you have made me hate myself. If I 
had not done that, I should not be such a 
coward. Go away. I do not want to speak 
to you.” 

Then the old woman came close up to 
Linda, and stood for a moment leaning 
over her. Linda took no notice of her, but 
continued by a certain tremulous shaking 


of her knee to show how strongly she was 


moved. “ My darling,” said Tetchen, “ why 
should you send away from you those who 
love you?” 

“ Nobody loves me,” said Linda. 

“T love you, — and Ludovic loves you.” 

“That is of no use,—of none at all. I 
do not wish to hear his name again. It was 
not his fault, but he has disgraced me. It 
was my own fault, — and yours.” 

“ Linda, he is in the house now.” 

“ Who, — Ludovic ?” 

“ Yes; Ludovic Valcarm.” 

“In the house? How did he escape ?” 

“They could do nothing to him. They 
let him go. They were obliged to let him 


Then Linda got up from her seat, and 
stood for a minute with her eyes fixed upon 
the old woman’s face, thinking what step 
she had better take. In the confusion of 
her mind, and in the state to which she had 
been reduced, there was no idea left with 
her that it might yet be ible that she 
should become the wife of Ludovic Valcarm, 
and live as such the life of a respectable 
woman. She had taught herself to ac- 
knowledge that her elopement with him had 
made that quite impossible ;— that by what 
they had ys they had both put them- 
selves beyond the pale of such gentle mercy. 
Such evil had come to her from her secret 
interviews with thi#"man who had become 
her lover almost without her own acquies- 
cence, that she dreaded him even though 
she loved him. The remembrance of the 
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train, had nothing in it of the sweetness of 
love, to make her thoughts of it acceptable 
to her. This girl was so pure at heart, was 
by her own feelings so prone to virtue, that 
she looked back upon what she had done 
with abhorrence. hether she had sinned 
or not, she hated what she had done as 
though it had been sinful; and now, when 
she was told that Ludevic Valcarm was 
oy in the house, she recoiled from the 
idea of meeting him. On the former occa- 
sions of his coming to her, a choice had 
hardly been allowed to her whether she 
would see him or not. He had been with 
her before she had had time to fly from him. 
Now she had a moment for thought, —a 
moment in which she could ask herself 
whether it would be good for her to place 
herself again in his hands. She said that it 
would not be good, and she walked steadily 
down into her aunt’s parlour. “ Aunt 
Charlotte,” she said, “ Ludovic Valcarm is 
in the house.” 

“In this house, — again!” exclaimed 
Madame Staubach. Linda, having made 
her statement, said not a word further. 
Though she had felt herself compelled to 
turn informant against her lover, and by 
implication against Tetchen, her lover's ac- 
complice, nevertheless she despised herself 
for what she was doing. She did not ex- 
pect to soften her aunt by her conduct, or 
in any way to mitigate the rigour of her 
own sufferings. Her clandestine meetings 
with Ludovic had brought with them so 
much of pain and shame, that she had re- 
solved almost by instinct to avoid another. 
But having taken this step to avoid it, she had 
nothing further to say or to do. “ Where 
is the young man?” demanded Madame 
Staubach. 

“Tetchen says that he is here, in the 
house,” said Linda. Then Madame Staubach 
left the parlour and crossed into the kitchen. 
There, standing close to the stove and warm- 
ing himself, she found this terrible youth who 
had worked herso much trouble. It seemed 
to Madame Staubach that for months past 
she had been hearing of his having been con- 
stantly in and about the house, entering 
where he would and when he would, an 
in all those months she had never seen him. 
When last she had beheld him he had been 
to her simply a foolish idle youth with 
whom his elder cousin had been forced to 
quarrel. Since that, he had become to her 
a source of infinite terror. He had*been 
described to her as one guilty of crimes 
which, much as she hated them, produced, 


night she had passed with him, partly in | even in her breast, a kind of respect for the 
the warehouse and partly in the railway | criminal. He was a rebel of whom the 
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oy oye were afraid. When in prison 
he had had means of escaping. When ar- 
rested at Nuremberg he would be the next 
day at Augsburg; when arrested at Augs- 
burg he would be the next day at Nurem- 
berg. He could get in and out of the roofs 
of houses, and could carry away with him a 
young maiden. These are deeds which 
always excite a certain degree of admiration 
in the female heart, and Madame Staubach, 
though she was a Baptist, was still a female. 
When, therefore, she found herself in the 

resence of Ludovic, she could not treat 

im with the indignant scorn with which 
she would have received him had he intrud- 
ed upon her premises before her fears of 
him had been excited. “Why are you 
here, Ludovic Valcarm ?” she said, advan- 
cing hardly a step beyond the doorway. 
Ludovic looked up at her with his hand 
resting on the table. He was not drunk, 
but he had been drinking ; his clothes were 
soiled ; he was unwashed and dirty, and the 
appearanee of the man was that of a vaga- 
bond. “ Speak to me, and tell me why you 
are here,” said Madame Staubach. 

“T have come to look for my wife,” said 
Ludovic. 

“You have no wife;—at any rate you 
have none here.” 

“Linda Tressel is my true and lawful 
wife, and I have come to take her away 
with me. She went with me once, and 
now she will go again. Where is she? 
You're not going to keep her locked up. 
It’s against the law to make a young wo- 
man a prisoner.” 

“ My niece does not wish to see you;— 
does not intend to see you. Go away.” 

But he refused to go, and threatened her, 
alleging that Linda Tressel was of an age 
which allowed her to dispose as she pleased 
of her person and her property. Of course 
this was of no avail with Madame Stau- 
bach, who was determined that, whatever 
might happen, the young man should not 
force himself into Linda’s presence. When 
Ludovic attempted to leave the kitchen, 
Madame Staubach stood in the doorway 
and called for Tetchen. The servant, who 
had perched herself on the landing since 
Linda had entered the parlour, was down 
in a moment, and with various winks and 
little signs endeavoured to induce Valcarm 
to leave the house. ‘“ You had better go, 
or I shall call at once for my neighbour 
Jacob Heisse,” said Madame Staubach. 
Then she did call, as lustily as she was able, 
though in vain. Upon this Ludovic, not 





knowing how to proceed, unable or unwill- 
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ing to force his way further into the house 
in opposition to Madame Staubach, took his 
departure, and as he went met Peter Stein- 
mare in the passage at the back of Heisse’s 
house. Madame Staubach was still in the 
kitchen asking questions of Tetchen which 
Tetchen did not answer with perfect truth, 
when Peter — among them. “ Mad- 
ame Staubach,” he said, “that vagabond 
Ludovic Valcarm has just been here, in this 
house.” 

“ He went away but a minute since,” said 
Madame Staubach. 

“ Just so. That is exactly what I mean. 
This is not a thing to be borne, — not to be 
endured, and shows that your niece Linda is 
altogether beyond the reach of any good 
impressions.” 

“ Peter Steinmarc ! ” 

“ Yes, that is all very well; of course I 
expect that you willtake her part; al- 
though, with your high ideas of religion and 
all that sort of thing, it is almost unaccounta- 
ble that you should do so. As far as I am 
concerned there must be an end of it. I 
am not going to make myself ridiculous to 
all Nuremberg by marrying a young wo- 
man who has no sense whatever of self-re- 
spect. I have overlooked a great deal too 
much already, —a great deal too much.” 

“ But Linda has not seen the young man. 
. was she herself who told me that he was 

ere.” 

“ Ah, very well. I don’t know anything 
about that. Isaw him coming away from 
here, and it may be as well to tell you that 
I have made up my mind. Linda Tressel 
is not the sort of young woman that I took 
her to be, and I shall have nothing more to 
say to her.” 

“You are an old goose,” said Tetchen. 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Madame Stau- 
bach angrily to her servant. Though she 
was very indignant with Peter Steinmare, 
still it would go much against the grain 
with her that the match should be broken 
off. She had resolved so firmly that this 
marriage was proper for all purposes, that 
she had almost come to look at it as though 
it were a thing ordained of God. Then, 
too, she remembered, even in this moment, 
that Peter Steinmare had received great 
provocation. Her immediate object was to 
persuade him that nothing had been done 
to give him further provocation. No fault 
had been committed by Linda which had 
not already been made known to him and 
been condoned by him. But how was she 
to explain all this to him in privacy, while 
Tetchen was in the kitchen, and Lin- 
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da was in the parlour opposite? “ Peter, 
on my word as an honest ‘truthful woman, 
Linda has been guilty of no further fault.” 

“She has been guilty of more than 
enough,” said Peter. on on 

“ That may be said of all us guilty, frail, 
sinful human beings,” sainel” Modine 
Staubach. 

“T doubt whether there are any of us so 
bad as she is,” said Peter. 

“T wonder, madame, you can condescend 
to argue with him,” said Tetchen; “as if 
all the world did not know that the fraulein 
is ten times too good for the like of him!” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Madame Stau- 
bach. 

“ And where is Miss Linda at the present 
moment ?” demanded Peter. adame 
Staubach hesitated for an instant before she 
answered, and then replied that Linda was 
in the parlour. It might seem, she thought, 
that there was some cause for secrecy if she 
made any concealment at the present mo- 
ment. Then Peter made his way out of 
the kitchen and across the passage, and 
without any invitation entered the parlour. 
Madame Staubach followed him, and Tetch- 
en followed also. It was unfortunate for 
Madame Staubach’s plans that the meeting 
between Peter and Linda should take place 
in this way, but she could not help it. But 
she was already making up her mind to 
this, — that if Peter Steinmarc ill-treated 
her niece, she would bring all Nuremberg 
about his ears. 

“Linda Tressel,” he said;—and as he 
spoke, the impetuosity of indignation to 
which he had worked himself had not as 
yet subsided, and therefore he was full of 
courage ; — “ Linda Tressel, I find that that 
vagabond Ludovic Valcarm has again been 
here.” 

“He is nov. 


ing upon him wit 
dhe ante. 

“ All the city knows him, and all the city 
knows you too. You are no better than 
you should be, and I wash my _ hands of 

ou.” 
“Let it be so,” said Linda; “and for 
such a blessing I will pardon you the un- 
manly cruelty of your words.” 

» But I will not pardon him,” said Mad- 
ame Staubach. “It is false; and if he 


bond,” said Linda, turn- 
full as much indignation 
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dares to repeat such words, he shall rue 
them as long as he lives. Linda, this is to 

for nothing, — for nothing. Perhaps it 
is not unnatural that he should have some 
suspicion.” Poor Madame Staubach, agitat- 
ed by divided feeli hardly knew on 
which side to use her eloquence. 

“TI should think not indeed,” said Peter, 
in triumph. “ Unnatural! Ha! ha!” 

“Twill put his eyes out of him if he 
laughs like that,” said Tetchen, looking as 
though she were ready to put her threat 
into execution upon the instant. 

“ Peter Steinmarc, you are mistaken in 
this,” said Madame Staubach. “ You had 
better let me see you in private.” 

“Mistaken, am 1? Oh! am I mistaken 
in thinking that she was alone during the 
whole night with Ludovic? A man does 
not like such mistakes as that. I tell you 
that I have done with her, — done with her, 
—done with her! She is a bad piece. 
She does not ring sound. Madame Stau- 
bach, I respect you, and am sorry for you; 
but you know the truth as well as I do. 

“ Man,” she said to him, “you are un- 
grateful, cruel, and unjust.” 

“ Aunt Charlotte,” said Linda, “he has 
done mé the only favour that I could accept 
at his hands. It is true that I have done 
that which, had he been a man, would have 

revented him from seeking to make me 
Eis wife. All that is true. I own it.” 
“There; you hear her, Madame Stau- 


“ And you shall hear me by-and-by,” said 
Madame Staubach. 

“ But it is no thought of that that has 
made him give me up,” continued Linda. 
“He knows that he never could have got 
my hand. I told him that I would die first, 


and he has believed me. It is very well 
that be should give me uP but no one else, 
no other man alive, would have been base 


enough to have spoken to any woman as he 
has spoken to me.” 

“Tt is all very well for you to say so,” 
said Peter. 

“ Aunt Charlotte, I hope I may never be 
asked to hear another word from his lips, or 
to a another word to his ears.” en 
Linda escaped from the room, thinking as 
she went that God in His niercy had saved 
her at last. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 


“ Anp here is the letter, Julia,” said 
L’Estrange, as they sat at tea together that 
same evening. “ Here is the letter; and if 
I were as clever a casuist as Colonel Bram- 
leigh thought me, I should perhaps know 
whether I have the right to read it or 
not.” 

“Once I have un to discuss such 
a point, I distrust my judgment; but when 
I pronounce promptly, suddenly, out of 
mere woman’s instinct, I have great faith in 
myself.” 

“ And how does your woman’s instinct in- 
cline here ? ” 

“ Not to read it. It may or may not have 
been the writer’s intention to have sealed 
it; the omission was possibly a mere acci- 
dent. At all events, to have shown you the 
contents would have been a courtesy at the 
writer’s option. He was not so inclined ” — 

“ Stop a bit, Julia,” cried he, laughing. 
“ Here you are arguing the case, after hav- 
ing given me the instinctive impulse that 
would not wait for logic. Now, I'll not 
stand ‘ floggee and preachee’ too.” . 

“Don’t you see, sir,” said she, with a 
mock air of being offended, “ that the very 
essence of this female instinct is its bein 
the perception of an inspired process of 
reasoning, an instinctive sense of right, that 
did not require a mental effort to arrive 
at.” 

“ And this instinctive sense of right says, 
Don’t read ?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Well, | don’t agree with you,” said he, 
with a sigh. “I don’t know, and I want to 
know, in what light Colonel Bramleigh puts 
me forward. Am I a friend? am I a de- 
pendant ? am I a man worth taking some 
trouble about ? or am I merely, as I over- 
heard him saying to Lord Culduff, ‘ a young 
fellow my boys are very fond of ?’” 

“ Oh, George. You never told me this.” 

“ Because it’s not safe to tell you any- 
thing. You are sure to resent things you 
ought never to show you have known. I'd 
lay my life on it that had you heard that 
speech, you’d have contrived to introduce it 
into some narfative or some description be- 
fore a week went over.” 

“ Well, it’s a rule of war, if the enemy 
fire unfair ammunition, you may send it back 
to him.” 

“ And then,” said L’Estrange, reverting 
to his own channel of thought, “and then 
it’s not impossible that it might be such a 
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letter as I would not have stooped to pre- 
sent.” , 

“If I were a man, nothing would induce 
me to accept a letter of introduction to any 
one,” said she, boldly. “It puts every one 
concerned in a false ition. ‘ Give the 
bearer ten pounds’ is intelligible; but 
when the request is, ‘ Be polite to the gen- 
tleman who shall deliver this; invite him to 
dine ; present him to your wife and daugh- 
ters; give him currency amongst your 
friends;’ all because of certain qualities 
which have met favour with some one else; 
why, this subverts every principle of social 
intercourse ; this strikes at the root of all 
that lends a charm to intimacy. I want to 
find out the people who suit me in life, just 
as I want to display the traits that may at- 
tract others to me.” 

‘“‘ T’d like to know what’s inside this,” said 
L’Estrange, who only half followed what 
she was saying. 

« Shall / tell you ?” said she, gravely. 

“ Do, if you can.” 

“ Here it is:—-‘ The bearer of this is a 
young fellow who has been our parson for 
some time back, and now wants to be yours 
at Albano. There’s not much harm in him; 
he is well-born, well-mannered, preaches but 
twelve minutes, and rides admirably to 
hounds. Dowhat you can for him; and be- 
lieve me yours truly.’ ” 

“If I thought ” —— 

“ Of course you'd put it in the fire,” said 
she, finishing his speech ; “ and I’d have put 
it there though it should contain something 
exactly the reverse of all this.” 

“ The doctor told me that Bramleigh said 
something about a reparation that he owed 
me; and although the phrase, coming from 
a man in his state, might mean nothing, or 
next to nothing, it still keeps recurring to 
my mind, and suggesting an eager desire to 
know what he could point to.” 

“Perhaps his conscience pricked him, 
George, for not having made more of you 
while here. I'd almost say it might with 
some justice.” 

“T think they have shown us great atten- 
tion — have been most hospitable and cour- 
teous to us.” 

“T’m not a fair witness, for I have no sort 
of gratitude for social civilities. I think it’s 
always the host’is the obliged person.” 

“1 know you do,” said = smiling. 

“ Who knows,” said she warmly, “ if he 
has not found out that the ‘ young fellow 
the boys were so fond of” was worthy of fa- 
vour in higher quarters? Eh, George, 


might not this give the clue to the reparation 


he speaks of ? 
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“ T can make nothing of it,” said he, as he 
tossed the letter on the table with an impa- 
tient movement. “I'll tell you what I'll do, 
Jalia,” cried he, after a pause. “I'll take 
the letter over to Castello to-morrow, and 
ask Augustus if he feels at liberty to read it 
to me; if he opine not, I'll get him to seal it 
then and there.” 

“ But suppose he consents to read it, and 
suppose it should contain something, I'll 
not say offensive, but something disagreea- 
ble, something that you certainly would not 
wish to have said; will you be satisfied at 
being the listener while he reads it ?” 

“ I think I'd rather risk that than bear my 
present uncertainty.” 

“ And if you'll let me, George, I'll go with 
you. I'll loiter about the grounds, and you 
can tell Nelly where to find me, if she wishes 
to see me.” 

“ By the way, she asked me why you had 
not been to Castello; but my head being 
very full of other things, I forgot to tell you; 
and then there was something else I was to 


“ Try and remember it, George,” said she, 
_ coaxingly. 
“What was it? Was it ? — no—it 


couldn’t have been about Lord Culduff car- 
rying away the doctor to his own room, and 
having him there full half-an-hour in con- 
sultation before he saw Colonel Bramleigh.” 

“ Did he do that ?” 

“ Yes. It was some redness, or some heat, 
or something or other that he remarked 
about his ears after eating. No, no; it 
wasn’t that. I remember all about it now. 
It was a row that Jack got into with his Ad- 
miral ; he did’nt report himself, or he report- 
ed to the wrong man, or he went on board 
when he oughtn’t; in fact, he did something 
irregular, and the Admiral used some very 
hard language, and Jack rejoined, and the 
upshot is he’s to be brought before a court 
martial ; at least he fears so.” 

“ Poor fellow ; what is to become of him ? ” 

“ Nelly says that there is yet time to apol- 
ogize ; that the Admiral will permit him to 
retract or recall what he said, and that his 
brother officers say he ought — some of them 
at least.” 

“ And it was this 
said she, reproachful 

“No. It was all in my head, but along 
with so many things; and then I was so 
badgered and bullied by the cross-examina- 
tion they submitted me to, and so anxious 
and uneasy, that it escaped me till now.” 

«“ Oh, George, let us do a good-natured 
thing ; let us go over and see Nelly ; she'll 


forgot to tell me ?” 
y- 


have so many troubles on her heart, she’ll 
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want a word of advice and kindness. Let 
us walk over there now.” 

“ It’s past ten o’clock, Julia.” 

“ Yes; but they're always late at Cas- 
tello.” 

“ And raining heavily besides ; — listen to 
that !” 

“ What do we care for rain? Did bad 
weather ever keep cither of us at home when 
we wished to be abroad ?” 

“ We can go to-morrow. I shall have to 

to-morrow about this letter.” 

“ But if we wait we shall lose a post. 
Come, George, get your coat and hat, and 
I'll be ready in an instant.” 

“ After all, it will seem so strange in us 
presenting ourselves at such an hour, and in 
such atrim. I don’t know how we shall do 
it.” 

“ Easily enough. I'll go to Mrs. Eady 
the housekeeper’s room, and you'll say noth- 
ing about me, except to Nelly; and as for 
yourself, it will be only a very natural anx- 
iety on your part to learn how the Colonel 
is doing. There, now, don’t delay. Let us 
be off at once.” 

“T declare I think it a very mad excur- 
sion, and the only thing certain to come of 
it will be a heavy cold or a fever.” 

“ And we face the same risks every day 
for nothing. I’m sure wet weather never 
kept you from joining the hounds.” 

his home-thrust about the very point on 
which he was then smarting decided the 
matter, and he arose and left the room with- 
out a word. 

“ Yes,” muttered he, as he mounted the 
stairs, “ there it is! That’s the reproach I 
can never make head against. The moment 
they say, ‘ You were out hunting,’ I stand 
convicted at once.” 

There was little opportunity for talk as 
they breasted the beating rain on their way 
to Castello; great sheets of water came 
down with a sweeping wind, which at times 
compelled them to halt and seek shelter ere 
they could recover breath to go on. 

“ What a night!” muttered he. “I don’t 
think I was ever out in a worse.” 

“TIsn’t it rare fun, George ?” said she, 
laughingly. “ It’s as good as swimming in a 
rough sea.” 

“ Which I always hate.”’ 

“And which delighted* in! What- 
ever taxes one’s strength to its limits, 
and exacts all one’s courage besides, is the 
most glorious of excitements. There’s a 
splash ; that was hail, George.” 

He muttered something that was lost in 
the noise of the storm ; and though from time 
to time she tried to provoke him to speak, 
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now by some lively taunt, now by some jest- 
ing remark on his sullen humour, he main- 
tained his silence till he reached the terrace, 
when he said, — 

“ Here we are, and I declare, Julia, I'd 
rather go back than go forward.” 

“ You shan’t have the choice,” said she 
laughing, as she rang the bell. “ How is 
your master, William?” asked she, as the 
servant admitted them. 

“No better, miss; the Dublin ‘doctor’s 
upstairs now in consultation, and I believe 
there’s another to be sent for.” 

“ Mind that you don’t say I’m here. I’m 
going to Mrs. Eady’s room to dry my cloak, 
and [ don’t wish the young ladies to be 
disturbed,” said she, passing hastily on to 
the housekeeper’s room, while L’Estrange 
made his way to the drawing-room. The 
only person here, however, was Mr. Hard- 
ing, who, with his hands behind his back 
and his head bowed forward, was slowly 
pacing the room in melancholy fashion. 

“ Brain fever, sir,” muttered he, in reply 
to the curate’s inquiry. “ Brain fever, and 
of a severe kind. Too much application 
to business — did not give up in time, they 

“ But he looked so well; seemed always 
so hearty and so cheerful.” 

“ Very true, sir, very true; but as you 
told us on Sunday, in that impressive dis- 
course of yours, we are only whited sepul- 
chres.” 

L’Estrange blushed. It was so rare an 
event for him to be complimented on his 
talents as a preacher that he half mistrust- 
ed the eulogy. 

“ And what else, indeed, are we ?” sighed 
the little man. “Here’s our dear friend, 
with all that the world calls prosperity; 
pF has fortune, station, a fine family, 
an ” ‘ 

The enumeration of the gifts that made 
up this lucky man’s measure of prosperity 
was here interrupted by the entrance of 
Ellen Bramleigh, who came in abruptly 
and eagerly. 

“ Where's Julia?” cried she; “ my maid 
told me she was here.” 

L’Estrange answered in a low tone. 
Ellen, in a subdued voice, said, — 

“T'll take her up to my room. I have 
much to say to her. Will you let her re- 
main here to-night ?— you can’t refuse. 
It is impossible she could go back in such 
weather.” And without waiting for his 
reply, she hurried away. 

“T suppose they sent for you, sir?” re- 
sumed Harding. “ They wished you ‘to see 
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him?” and he made a slight gesture, to 
point out that he meant the sick man. 

“No; I came up to see if I could say a 
few words to Augustus—on a matter 
purely my own.” 

“Ha! indeed! I'm afraid you are not 
likely to have the opportunity. This is a 
trying moment, sir. Dr. B., though only a 
country practitioner, is a man of much ex- 
perience, and he opines that the membranes 
are affected.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; he thinks it’s the membranes; 
and he derives his epinion from the na- 
ture of the menatl disturbance, for there 
are distinct intervals of perfect sanity — 
indeed, of great mental power. The Colo- 
nel was a remarkable man, Mr. L’Es- 
trange ; a very remarkable man.” 

“T’ve always heard so.” 

“Ah, sir, he had great projects —I 
might call them grand projects, for Ireland, 
had he been spared to carry them out.” 

“ Let us still hope that he may.” 

“ No, no, sir, that is not to be; and if 
Belton be correct, it is as well, perhaps, it 
should not be.” Here he touched his fore- 
head with the top of his finger, and gave a 
glance of most significant meaning. 

“ Does he apprehend permanent injury 
to the brain?” 

The other pursed his mouth, and shook 
his head slowly, but did not speak. 

“That's very dreadful,” said L’Estrange, 


“ a it is, sir; take this from us,” and 
here he touched his head, “and what are 
we? ‘What are we better than the beasts 
of the field? But why do I say this to 
you, sir? Who knows these things better 
than yourself ?” 

The curate was half inclined to smile at 
the ambiguity of the speech, but he kept 
his gravity, and. nodded assent. 

“ Nobody had the slightest conception 
of his wealth,” said Harding, coming up, 
and actually whispering the words into the 
other’s ear. “ We knew all about the es- 
tated property; I did at least, I knew 
every acre of it, and how it was let; but 
of his money in shares, in foreign securi- 
ties, on mortgages, and in various invest- 
ments; what he had out at venture in As- 
sam and Japan, and what he drew twenty- 
five per cent from in Peru ;— of these, sir, 
none of us had any conception ; and would 
you believe it, Mr. L’Estrange, that he can 
talk of all these things at some moments 
as collectedly as if he was in perfect 
health? He was giving directions to Sim- 
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cox about his will, and he said, ‘ Half a 
sheet of note-paper will do it, Simcox. I'll 

e my intentions very clear, and there 
will be nobody to dispute them. And as 
to details of what little — he called it lit- 
tle!— I possess in the world, I want no 
notes to aid my memory.’ The doctor, 
however, positively prevented anything be- 
ing done to-day, and strictly interdicted 
him from hearing any matters of business 
whatsoever. And it is strange enough, 
that if not brought up before him, he will 
not advert to these topics at all, but con- 
tinue to wander on about his past life, and 
‘ whether he had done wisely in this, or that, 
or the other, mixing very worldly thoughts 
and motives very oddly at times with those 
that belong to more serious considerations. 
“ Poor Mr. Augustus,” continued he, after a 
short breathing moment. “He does not 
know what to do! He was never permit- 
ted to take any part in business, and he 
knows no more of Bramleigh and Under- 
wood than you do. And now he is obliged 
to open all letters marked immediate or 
urgent, and to make the best replies he 
can, to give directions, and to come to de- 
cisions, in fact, on things he never so much 
as heard of. And all this while he is well 
aware that if his father should recover, 
he’ll not forgive him the liberty he has 
taken to open his correspondence. Can 
you imagine a more difficult or painful situ- 
ation.?” 

“TI think much of the embarrassment 
might be diminished, Mr. Harding, by his 
taking you into his counsels.” 

“ Ah! and that’s the very thing I'll not 
suffer him to do. No, no, sir, I know the 
Colonel too well for that. He may, when 
he is well and about again, he may forgive 
his son, his son and heir, for having pos- 
sessed himself with a knowledge of many 
important details ; but he’d not forgive the 
agent, Mr. Harding. I think I can hear 
the very words he’d use. He said once on 
a time to me, ‘I want no Grand Vizier, 
Harding; I’m Sultan and Grand Vizier 
too.” So I said to Mr. Augustus, ‘I’ve no 
head for business after dinner, and particu- 
larly when I have tasted your father’s prime 
Madeira.’ And it was true, sir; true as 

ou stand there. The doctor and I had fin- 
ished the second decanter before we took 
our coffee.” 

L’Estrange now looked the speaker fully 
in the face; and to his astonishment saw 
that signs of his having drank freely — 
which, strangely enough, had hitherto es- 
caped his notice — were now plainly to be 
seen there. 
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“ No, sir, not a bit tipsy,” said Harding, 
interpreting his glance; “not even what 
Mr. Cutbill calls ‘tight!’ I won’t go so far 
as to say I'd like to make up a complicated 
account ; but for an off-hand question as to 
the value of a standing crop, or an allow- 
ance for improvements in the case of a ten- 
ant-at-will, I’m as good as ever I felt. 
What’s more, sir, it’s three-and-twenty years 
since I took so much wine before. It was 
the day I got my appointment to the agen- 
cy, Mr. L’Estrange. I was weak enough to 
indulge on that occasion, and the Colonel 
said to me, ‘As much wine as you like, 
Harding —a pipe of it, if you please; but 
don’t be garrulous.’ The word sobered me, 
sir —sobered me at once. I was offended, 
Tl not deny it; but I couldn’t afford to 
show that I felt it. I shut up; and from 
that hour to this I never was ‘ garrulous’ 
again. Is it boasting to say, sir, that it’s 
not every man who could do as much ?” 

The curate bowed politely, as if in con- 
currence. 

“ You never thought me garrulous, sir ?” 

« Never, indeed, Mr. Harding.” 

“No, sir, it was not the judgment the 
world passed on me. Men have often said 
Harding is cautious, Harding is reserved, 
Harding is guarded in what he says; but 
none have presumed to say I was garru- 
lous.” 

“T must say I think you dwell too much on 
a mere passing expression. It was not exactly 
polite; but I’m sure it was not intended to 
convey either a grave censure or a fixed 
opinion.” 

“ T hope so; I hope so, with all my heart, 
sir,” said he pathetically. But his drooping 
head and depressed look showed how little 
of encouragement the speech gave him. 

“ Mr. Augustus begs you'll come to him 
in the library, sir,” said a footman, entering, 
and to L’Estrange’s great relief, coming to 
his rescue from his tiresome companion. 

“TI think I’d not mention the matter 
now,” said Harding, with a sigh. ‘“ They’ve 
trouble and sickness in the on and the 
moment would be unfavourable; but you'll 
not forget it, sir, you'll not forget that I 
want the expression recalled, or at least the 
admission that it was used inadvertently.” 

L’Estrange nodded assent, and hurried 
away to the PY 

“ The man of all others I wanted to see,” 
said Augustus, meeting him with an out- 
stretched hand. ‘“ What on earth has kept 
you away from us of late?” 

“I fancied you were all a little cold 
towards me,” said the curate, blushing deep- 
ly as he spoke ; “ but if I thought you wanted 
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me, I’d not have suffered my suspicion to 
interfere. I’d have come up at once.” 

“ You’re a fellow, and I believe you 
thoroughly. There has been no coldness; 
at least, I can swear, none on my part, nor 
any that I know of elsewhere. We are in 

at trouble. You've heard about my poor 
father’s seizure — indeed you saw him when 
it was impending, and now here am I in a 
ition of no common difficulty. The doc- 

tors have declared that they will not answer 
for his life, or, if he lives, for his reason, if 
he be disturbed or agitated by questions re- 
lating to business. They have, for greater 
impressiveness, given this opinion in writing, 
and signed it. I have telegraphed the de- 
cision to the Firm, and have received this 
reply, ‘Open all marked urgent, and an- 
swer.’ Now, you don’t know my father very 
long, or very intimately, but I think you 
know enough of him to be aware what a 
dangerous step is this they now press me 
to take. First of all, I know no more of 
his affairs than you do. It is not only that 
he never confided anything to me, but he 
made it a rule never to advert to a matter 
of business before any of us. And to such 
an extent did he carry his jealousy —if it 
was jealousy —in this respect, that he 
would immediately inter if Underwood 
or the senior clerk said any thing about 
money matters, and remark, ‘ These young 

ntlemen take no interest in such subjects ; 
et us talk of something they can take their 
share in.’ Nor was this abstention on his 
part without a touch of sarcasm, for he 
would occasionally talk a little to my sister 
Marion on bank matters, and constantly 
said, ‘ Why weren’t you a boy, Marion? 
You could have taken the helm when it was 
my watch below.’ This showed what was 
the estimate he had formed of myself and 
my brothers. I mention all these things to 
you now, that you may see the exact danger 
of the position I am forced to occupy. If I 
refuse to act, if I decline to open the letters 
on pressing topics, and by my refusal lead to 
all sorts of complication and difficulties, I 
shall but confirm him, whenever he recovers, 
im his depreciatory opinion of me; and if, 
on the other hand, I en in the corre- 
spondence, who is to say that I may not be 
possessing myself of knowledge that he 
never intended I should acquire, and which 
might produce a fatal estrangement between 
us in future? And this is the doubt and 
difficulty in which you now find me. Here 
Z stand surrounded with these letters — look 
at that pile yonder — and I have not cour- 
age to decide what course to take.” 

“ And he is too ill to consult with ?” 
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“The doctors have distinctly forbidden 
one syllable on any business matter.” 

“ It’s strange enough that it was a ques- 
tion which bore upon all this brought ‘me 
up here to-night. Your father had promised 
me a letter to Lady Augusta at Rome, with 
reference to a chaplaincy I was looking for, 
and he told Belton to inform me that he 
had written the letter and sealed it, and left 
it on the table in the library. We found it 
there, as he said, only not sealed; and 
though that point was not important, it sug- 

ted a diinuion between Julia and - 
self whether I had or had not the right to 
read it, being a letter of presentation, and 
regarding myself alone. We could not 
agree as to what ought to be done, and re- 
solved at last to take the letter over to you, 
and say, If you feel at liberty to let me hear 
what is in this, read it for me; if you have 
any scruples on the score of reading, seal it, 
and the matter is ended at once. This is 
the letter.” 

Augustus took it, and regarded it lei- 
= for a moment. 

“ ] think I need have no hesitation here,” 
said he. “I break no seal, at least.” 

He withdrew the letter carefully from 
the envelope, and opened it. 

“*Dear Sedley,’” read he, and stopped. 
“ Why, this is surely a mistake; this was 
not intended for Lady Augusta; ” and he 
turned to the address, which ran, “ The 
Lady Augusta Bramleigh, Villa Altieri, 
ne ‘ “ What can this mean ? 

= as put it in a wrong envelope.” 

“Exactly so, and satel sealed the 
other, which led to his remark to Belton. 
I suppose it may be read now. ‘ Dear Sed- 
ley — Have no fears about the registry. 
First of all, I do not believe any exists 
of the date required ; and secondly, there 
will be neither church, nor parson, nor 
register here in three months hence.’” Au- 

tus stopped and looked at L’Estrange. 
ach face seemed the reflex of the other, and 
the look of puzzled horror was the same on 
both. “I must go on, I can’t help it,” mut- 
tered Augustus, and continued: “*‘I have 
spoken to the dean, who agrees with me 
that Portshandon need not be retained as a 
rish. Something, of course, must be done 
‘or the curate here. You will probably be 
able to obtain one of the smaller livings 
for him in the Chancellor’s patronage. 
much for the regi difficulty, which in- 
deed was never a difficulty at all till it oc- 
yo eas your legal acuteness to make it 
such.” 
“ There is more here, but I am unwilling 
to read on,” said Augustus, whose face was 
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a20w crimson, “ and yet, L’Estrange,” added 
he, “ it may be that I shall want your coun- 
sel in this very matter. I'll finish it.” And 
he read, “ ‘ The more I reflect on the plan of 
a compromise the less I like it, and I cannot 
for the life of me see how it secures finality. 
It this charge is to be revived in my son’s 
time, it will certainly not be met with more 
vigour or more knowledge than I can my- 
self contribute to it. Every impostor gains 
by the lapse of years — bear that in mind. 
The difficulties which environ explanations 
are invariably in favor of the e, just 
because fiction is more pladaible oben than 
truth. It is not pleasant to admit, but I am 
forced to own that there is not one amon 
my sons who has either the stamina or the 
energy to confront such a peril; so that, 
if the battle be really to be fought, let it 
come on while I am yet here, and in health 
and vigour to engage in it. 

“*'There are abundant reasons why I 
cannot confide the matter to any of my 
family — one will suffice: there is not one 
of them except my eldest daughter who 
would not be crushed by the tidings, and 
though she has head enough, she has not 
the or for a very exciting and critical 

e 


ca What you tell me of Jack and his in- 
discretion will serve to show you how safe I 
should be in the hands of my sons, and he 
is possibly about as wise as his brothers, 
ee ee the diplomatist ; 
and as for Augustus, I have great mi — 
ms e 


If the time should ever come w 


should have convinced himself that this | it 


claim was good, — and sentimental reasons 
would always have more weight with him 
than either law or logic, — I say, if such a 
time should arrive, he’s just the sort of na- 
ture that would prefer the martyrdom of 
utter beggary to the assertion of his right, 
and the vanity of being equal to the sacri- 
fice would repay him for the ruin. There 
are fellows of this stamp, and I have terrible 
fears that I have one of them for a son.’” 
Au laid down the letter and tried 
to smile, but his lip trembled hysterically, 
and his voice was broken and uncertain as 
he said: “ This is a hard sentence, George, 
—T wish I had never read it. What can it 
all mean ?” cried he, after a minute or more 
of what seemed cruel suffering. ‘“ What is 
this claim? Who is this rogue ? and what 
is this charge that can be revived and 


in another generation? Have you 

ever heard of this before ? or can you make 

anything out of it now? Tell me, for mer- 

cy’s sake, and do not keep me longer in 
is agony of doubt and uncertainty.” 
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“T have not the faintest clue to the 
meaning of all this. It reads as if some 
one was about to prefer a claim to your 
father’s estate, and that your lawyer had 
been advising a compromise with him.” 

“« But a compromise is a sort of admission 
that the claimant was not an impostor, — 
that he had his rights?” 

“There are rights, and rights! There 
are demands, too, that it is n better to 
conciliate than to defy, — even though defi- 
ance would be successful.” 

“ And how is it that I never heard of 
this before?” burst he out indignantly. 
“ Has a man the right to treat his son in 
this fashion ? to bring him up in the un- 
broken security of succeeding to an inherit- 
ance that the law may decide he has no 
title to ?” 

“] think that is natural enough. Your 
father evidently did not recognize this man’s 
right, and felt there was no need to impart 
the matter to his family.” 

“ But why should my father be the judge 
in his own cause?” 

L’Estrange smiled faintly : the line in the 
Colonel’s letter, in which he spoke of his 
son’s sensitiveness, occurred to him at once. 

“TI see how you treat my question,” said 
Augustus. “ It reminds you of the eharacter 
my fathergave me. What do you say then 
to that about the registry ? Why, 
if we be clean-handed in this business, do 
we want to make short work of all rec- 
ords ?” 

“I simply say I can make nothing of 
‘+ 


“Ts it possible, think you, that Marion 
knows this story ?” 

“1 think it by no means unlikely.” 

“Tt would account for much that has 
often puzzled me,” said Augustus, musing 
as he spoke. “ A certain self-assertion that 
she has, and a habit, too, of separating her 
own interests from those of the rest of us, 


as though ulating on a time when she 
should walk alone. Have you remarked 
that ?” 


“J! 1,” said L’Estrange, smiling, “ re- 
mark nothing! there is not a less observant 
fellow breathing.” 

“ If it were not for those words about the 
parish registry, George,” said the other, in a 
grave tone, “I'd carry a light heart about 
all this; I’d take my father’s version of this 
fellow, whoever he 1s, and believe him to be 
an impostor ; but I don’t like the notion of 
foul play, and it does mean foul play.” _ 

L’Bste was silent, and for some min- 
utes neither spoke. 

“ When my father,” said Augustus — and 
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there was a tone of bitterness now in his 
voice —‘ when my father drew that com- 
parison between himself and his sons, he 
may have been flattering his superior in- 
tellect at the expense of some other quali- 
ty.” 

Another and a longer pause succeeded. 

At last L’Estrange spoke : — 

“T have been running over in my head 
all that could bear upon this matter, and 
now I remember a couple of weeks ago that 
Longworth, who came with a French friend 
of his to - an evening at the cottage, led 
me to talk of the parish church and its his- 
tory: he asked me if it had not been burnt 
by the rebels in ’98, and seemed surprised 
when I said it was only the vestry-room and 
the books that had been destroyed. ‘Was 
not that strange ?’ asked he; ‘did the in- 
surgents usually interest themselves about 
parochial records?’ I felt a something like 
a sneer in the question, and made him no 
reply.” 

“ And who was the Frenchman ?” 

“A — —— iy acs whom 
Longworth met in r t. By the 
oa he was the Bey oy wae the 
high bank, whefe the poor fellow’s leg was 
broken.” 

“TI remember ; he of course has no part 
in the story we are now discussing. Long- 
worth may possibly know something. Are 
you intimate with him? ” 

“No, we are barely acquainted. I be- 
lieve he was rather flattered by the very 
slight attention we showed himself and his 
friend; but his manner was shy, and he is a 
diffident, bashful sort of man, not easy to 
understand.” 

“ Look here, L’Estrange,” said Augustus, 
laying his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
“ All that has passsed between us here 
to-night is strictly confidential, to be di- 
vulged to no one, not even your sister. As 
for this letter, I’ll forward it to Sedley, for 
whom it was intended. I'll tell him how it 
chanced that I read it; and then— and 
then — the rest will take its own course.” 

“I wonder if Julia intends to come back 
with me?” said L’Estrange after a pause. 

“No. Nelly has persuaded her to stay 
here, and I think there is no reason why 
you should not also.” 

“No. Tm always uncomfortable away 
from my own den; but I'll be with you 
—_- to-morrow ; good-night.” 

elly and Julia did not go to bed till 
day-break. The jemi the night writing 
a long letter to Jack — the greater part be- 





ing dictated by Julia while Nelly wrote. 
It was an urgent entreaty to him to yield to 
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the advice of his brother officers, and with- 
draw the offensive words he had used to the 
Admiral. It was not alone his station, his 
character, and his future in life were 
pressed into the service, but the happiness 
of all who loved him and wished him well, 
with a touching allusion to his poor father’s 
condition, and the impossibility of asking 
any aid or counsel from him. Nelly went 
on —“ Remember, dear Jack, how friend- 
less and deserted I shall be if I lose you; 
and it would be next to losing you to know 
‘oe had quitted the service, and gone 
eaven knows where, to do heaven knows 
what.” She then adverted to home, and 
said, “ You know how happy and united we 
were all here, once on atime. This has all 
gone: Marion and Temple hold them- 
selves quite apart, and Augustus, evidently 
endeavouring to be neutral, is isolated. I 
only say this to show you how, more than 
ever, I need your friendship and affection ; 
nor is it the least sad of all my tidings, the 
L’Estranges are going to leave this. There 
is to be some new arrangement by which 
Portshandon is to be united to Lisconnor, 
and one church to serve for the two parishes. 
George and Julia think of going to Italy. 
I can scarcely tell you how I feel this de- 
sertion of me now, dearest Jack. I’d bear 
up against all these and worse —if worse 
there be—were I only to feel that you 
were mgr y out your road to station and 
success, and that the day was coming when 
I should be as proud as I am fond of you. 
You hate writing, I know, but you will, I’m 
sure, not fail to send me half-a-dozen lines 
to say that I have not pleaded in vain. I 
fear I shall not soon be able to send you 
pleasant news from this, the gloom thickens 
every day around us, but you shall hear 
constantly.” The letter ended with a re- 
newed entreaty to him to place himself in 
the hands and under the guidance of such 
of his brother officers as he could rely on 
for sound judgment and moderation. “ Re- 
mber, Jack, I ask you to do nothing that 
shall peril honour; but also nothing in 
anger, nothing out of wounded self-love.” 

“ Add one Tine, only one, Julia,” said she, 
handing the pen to her and pushing the 
letter before her; and without a word Julia 
wrote: —“ A certain coquette of your ac- 
quaintance — heartless of course as all her 
tribe —is very sorry for your trouble, and 
would do all in her power to lessen it. To 
this end she begs you to listen patiently to 
the counsels of the present letter, every 
line of which she has read, and to believe 
that in yielding something — if it should be 
so — to the opinion of those who care for 
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you, you acquire a new right to their affec- 
tion, and a stronger title to their love.” 
Nelly threw her arm round Julia’s neck 
and kissed her again and again. 
“ Yes, darling, these dear words will sink 
nto his heart, and he will not refuse our 
prayer.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MARION’S AMBITIONS. 


CotoneL BRAMLEIGH’s malady took a 
strange form, and one which much puzzled 
his physicians : his feverish symptoms gradu- 
ally disappeared, and to his paroxysm of 
passion and excitement there now succeed- 
ed a sort of dreary apathy, in which he 
scarcely uttered a hn nor was it easy to 
say whether he heard or heeded the remarks 
around him. This state was accompanied 
by a daily increasing debility, as though the 
"sane of life were being gradually ex- 

austed, and that, having no more to strive 
for or desire, he cared no more to live. 

The whole interest of his existence now 
seemed to centre around the hour when the 
post arrived. He had ordered that the let- 
ter-bag should be opened in his presence, 
and-as the letters were shown him one by 
one, he locked them, unopened and unread, 
in a despatch-box, so far strictly obedient to 
the dictates of the doctor, who had forbid- 
den him all species of excitement. 
family had been too long accustomed to the 
reserve and distance he observed towards 
them to feel surprised that none were in this 
critical hour admitted to his confidence, and 
that it was in presence of his valet, Dorose, 
the letters were sorted and separated, and 
such as had no bearing on matters of busi- 
ness sent down to be read by the family. 

It was while he continued in this extraor- 
dinary state, intermediate as it seemed be- 
tween sleeping and waking, a telegram came 
from Sedley to Augustus, saying, — “ Highly 
important to see your father. Could he 
confer with me if I go over? Reply at 
once.” The answer was, —“ Unlikely that 
you can see him; but come on the chance.” 

Before sending off this reply, Augustus 
had taken the telegram up to Marion’s room, 
to ask her advice in the matter. “ You are 


quite right, Gusty,” said she, “ for if Sedley 
cannot see papa, he can certainly see Lord 
Culduff.” 

“ Lord Culduff,” cried he, in amazement. 
“Why what could Lord Culduff possibly 
know about my father’s affairs? How 
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could he be qualified to give an opinion upon 
them ?” 

“ Simply on the grounds of his great dis- 
crimination, his great acuteness, joined to a 
general knowledge of life, in which he has 
admittedly few rivals.” 

“Grant all that; but here are special 
questions, here are matters essentially per- 
sonal; and with all his lordship’s tact and 
readiness, yet he is not one of us.” 

“ He may be, though, and very soon too,” 
replied she, promptly. 

“ What do you mean?” asked he, in a 
voice of almost dismay. 

“ Just what I say, Augustus; and I am 
not aware it is a speech that need excite 
either the amazement or the terror I see in 
your face at this moment.” 

“T am amazed; and if I understand you 
aright, I have grounds to be shocked be- 
sides.” 

“ Upon my word,” said she, in a voice that 
trembled with passion, “I have reason to 
congratulate myself on the score of broth- 
erly affection. Almost the last words Jack 
spoke to me at parting were, ‘For God’s 
sake, shake off that old seamp ;’ and now you 
— that hold a very different position amongst 
us — you, who will one dat be the head of 
the family, deliberately tell me you are 
shocked at the prospect of my being allied 
to one of the first names in the peerage.” 

“ My dear Marion,” said he, tenderly, “ it 
is not the name, it is not the rank, I object 


“ Tsit his fortune, then? I’m sure it can’t 
be his abilities.” 

“It is neither. It is simply that the man 
might be your grandfather.” 

“ Well, sir,” said she, drawing herself up, 
and assuming a manner of intense hauteur, 
“ and if I on conclude I am the person most 
to be consulted — if I do not regard this dis- 
parity of years as an insurmountable obsta- 
cle, by what right can one of my family pre- 
sume to call it such ?” 

“ My dear sister,” said he, “can you not 
imagine the right of a brother to consult for 
your happiness ?” 

“ Happiness is a very large word. If it 
were for Nelly that you were interesting 
yourself, I’ve no doubt your advice an 
counsel ought to have great weight; but I 
am not one of your love-in-a-cottage young 
ladies, Gusty. I am, I must own it, exces- 
sively worldly. Whatever happiness I could 
propose to myself in life is essentially united 
toa certain ambition. We have as many of 
the advantages of mere wealth as most peo- 
ple; as fine equipage, as many footmen, as 
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ood a cook, and as costly silver; and what 
} they dofor us? They permit us simply to 
enter the lists with a set of people who have 
high-stepping horses and powdered lacqueys 
like ourselves, but who are no more the 
world, no more society, than one of 3 
Indiamen is a ship of the Royal Navy. 
do I say this to you, who were at Oxford, 
who saw it. all,—ay, and felt it all, —in 
those fresh years of youth when these are 
sharp sufferings? You know well—you 
told me your griefs at the time — that you 
were in a set without being ‘ of it ;’ that the 
stamp of inequality was as indelibly fixed 
upon you as though you were a corporal 
and wore coarse cloth. Now, these things 
are hard to bear fora man, fora woman 
they are intolerable. She has not the hun- 
dred and one careers in life in which indi- 
vidual distinction can obliterate the claims 
of station. She has but one stage — the sa- 
lon ; but, to her, this narrow world, soft-car- 
peted and damask-curtained, is a very 
universe, and without the recognised stamp 
of a certain rank in it, she is absolutely 


nothing.” 
“ And may not all these things be bought 
too dearly, Marion ? ” 


“ T don’t know the price I'd call too high 
for them.’’ 

“ What! Not your daily happiness ? 
not your self-esteem ? not the want of the 
love of one who would have your whole 
heart in his keeping ?” 

“ So he may, if he can give me the rank 
I care for.” 

“*Ob, Marion! I cannot think this of 
you,” cried he, bitterly. 

“ That is to say, that you want me to de- 
ceive you with false assurances of unbought 
affection and the like; and you are angry 
because I will not play the hypocrite. Lord 
Culduff has made me an offer of his hand, 
and I have accepted it. You are aware 
that lam my own mistress. Whatever I 
possess, it is absolutely my own; and 
though I intend to speak with my father, 
and, if it may be, obtain his sanction, I will 
not say that his refusal would induce me to 
break off my engagement.” 

“ At all events, you are not yet this man’s 
wife, Marion,” said he, with more determi- 
nation than he had yet shown; “ and I for- 
bid you positively to impart to Lord Cul- 
duff anything regarding this telegram.” 

* I make no promises.” 

“You may have no regard for the inter- 
ests of your family, but ibly you will 


care for some of your own,” said he, fiercely. 
“ Now, I tell you distinctly, there are very 
grave perils hanging over us at this mo- 
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ment — perils of which I cannot measure 
the aount nor the consequences. I can 
only dimly perceive the direction from 
which they come; and I warn you, for your 
own sake, make no confidences beyond the 
bounds of your own family.” 

“You are superbly mysterious, Gusty ; 
and if I were impressionable on this kind of 
matter, I half suspect you might terrify me. 
Papa ought to have committed a forgery, at 
least, to justify your dark insinuations.” 

-“ There is no question of a forgery ; but 
there may be that which, in the end, will 
lead to a ruin as complete as any forgery.” 

“T know what you mean,” said she, in a 
careless, easy tone; ‘‘the bank has made 
use of private securities and title-deeds, just 
as those other people did—I forget their 
names — a couple of years ago.” 

“Tt is not even that; but I repeat the 
consequences may be to the full as disas- 
trous. 

“ You allude to this unhappy scrape of 
Jack’s.” 

“T donot. Iwas not then thinking of 

it.” 
_ “Because as to that, Lord Culduff said 
there never yet grew a tree where there 
wasn’t a branch or two might be lopped off 
with advantage. If Jack doesn’t think his 
station in life worth preserving, all the 
teaching in the world won’t persuade him 
to maintain it.” 

“ Poor Jack !” said he, bitterly. 

“ Yes, I say, poor Jack! too. I think it’s 
exactly the epithet to apply to one whose 
spirit is so much beneath his condition.” 

“You are terribly changed, Marion. I 
do not know if you are aware of it ?” 

“Thope Iam. I trust that I look at the. 
events around me from a higher level than 
I have been accustomed to hitherto.” 

“ And is my father in a state to be con- 
sulted on a matter of this importance ?” 
asked he, half indignantly. 

“ Papa has already been spoken to about 
it ; and it is by his own desire we are both to 
see him this evening.” 

“ Am I the only one here who knew 
nothing of all this ?” 

“You should have been told formally 
this morning, Augustus. Lord Culduff on- 
ly waited for a telegram from Mr. Cutbill 
to announce to you his intentions, and 
his — hopes.” A slight hesitation delayed 
the word. 

“ These things I can’t help,” said he_bit- 
terly, and as if speaking tohimself. “ They 
have been done without my knowledge, and 
regardless of me in every way; but I do 
protest, strongly protest, against Lord Cul- 
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duff being introduced into matters which 
are purely our own.” 

8 never knew till now that we had fami- 
ly secrets,” said she, with an insolent air. 

“You may learn it later on, perhaps, 
and without pleasure.” ; 

“ So, then, these are the grave perils _ 
tried to terrify me with a while ago. You 
forget, Augustus, that I have secured my 

e in another ship. Personally, at 
east, I am in no danger.” 

“J did forget that. I did indeed forget 
how completely you could disassociate your- 
self from the troubles of your family.” 

“ But what is going to happen to us? 
They can’t shoot Jack because he called his 
commanding officer an ugly name. They 
can’t indite papa because he refused to be 
high-sheriff. And if the world is angry 
with you, Gusty, it is not certainly because 
you like the company of men of higher sta- 
tion than your own.” 

He flushed at the sarcasm that her speech 
half revealed, and turned away to hide his 
irritation. 

“ Shall I tell you frankly, Gusty,” con- 
tinged she, “that I believe nothing — ab- 
solutely nothing — of these impending ca- 
lamities? There is no sword suspended 
over us; or if there be, it is by a good 
strong cord, which will last our time. 
There are always plenty of dark stories in 
the City. Shares fall and great houses 
tumble; but papa told me scores of times 
that he never put all his eggs into one bas- 
ket: and Bramleigh and Mdeeweee will 
be good names for many a day to 
come. Shall I tell you, my dear Augustus, 
what I suspect to be the greatest danger 
that now hangs over us? And I am quite 
ready to admit it is a heavy one.” 

“ What is it ?” 

. “The peril J mean is, that your sister Nel- 
ly will marry the curate. Oh, you may 
look shocked and incredulous, and cry im- 
possible, if you like ; but we girls are very 
shrewd detectives over each other, and 
what I tell you is only short of certainty.” 

“ He has not a shilling in the world; nor 
has she, independently of my father.” 

“ That’s the reason. That’s the reason! 
These are the troths that are never broken. 
There is nothing aids fidelity like beggary.” 

“ He has neither friends nor patrons; he 
told me himself he has not the vaguest hope 
of advancement.” 

“ Exactly so; and just for that they will 
be married! Now it reminds me,” said she, 


aloud, “ of what papa once said tome. The 
man who wants to build up a name and a 
family, ought to have few children, With a 
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large household, some one or other will 
make an unhappy alliance, and one deserter 
disgraces the army.” 

“ A grave consideration for Lord Culduff 
at this moment,” said he, with a humorous 
twinkle of the eye.” 
rh We have talked it over already,” said 
she. 

“ Once for all, Marion, no confidences about 
what I have been talking of.” And so say- 
ing he went his way. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR. CUTBILL ARRIVES AT CASTELLO. 


On the eve of that day on which the con- 
versation in the last chapter occurred, Mr. 
Cutbill arrived at Castello. He came full 
of town news: he brought with him the 
latest scandals of society, and the last events 
in politics; he could tell of what was doing 
in Downing Street, and what was about to 
be done in the City. In fact, he had the 
sort of budget that was sure to amuse a coun- 
try audience, and yet, to his astonishment, 
he found none to question, none even to lis- 
ten to him. Colonel Bramleigh’s illness had 
thrown a gloom over all. The girls relieved 
each other in watches beside their father, 
and Augustus and Temple dined together 
alone, as Lord Culduft’s gout still detained 
him in his room. It was as the dinner drew 
to its close that Mr. Cutbill was announced. 

“ It ain’t serious, [ hope? I mean, they 
don’t think the case dangerous?” said he, 
as he arranged his napkin on his knee. 

Augustus only shook his head in silence.” 

“ Why, what age is he? not sixty?” 

“ Fifty-one — fifty-two in June.” 

“ That’s not old; that’s the prime of life, 
eapneny when a man has taken nothing out 
of himself.” 

“He was always temperate; most tem- 
perate.” 

“ Just so: even his own choice Mouton 
didn’t tempt him into the second bottle. I 
remember that well. I said to myself, ‘ Tom 
Cutbill, that green seal wouldn’t fare so well 
in your keeping.’ I had such a bag of news 
for him! ‘ Allthe rogueries on’Change, fresh 
and fresh. I suppose it is quite hopeless to 
think of telling him now ?” 

“ Not to be thought of.” 

“How he’d have liked to have heard 
about Hewlett and Bell! They’re gone for 
close on two millions ; they’ll not pay over 
sixpence in the pound: and Rinker, the Bom- 
bay fellow that went in for cotton, has 
caught it too! Cotton and indigo have ru- 
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ined more men than famine and pestilence. 
I'd be shot, if I was a Lord of the Council, if 
I wouldn’t have a special prayer for them in 
the Litany. Well, Temple, and how are 
you, all this while?” said he, turning ab- 
ruptly to the diplomatist, who sat evidently 
inattentive to the dialogue. 

“ What, sir ; did you address me ?” cried 
he, with a look of astonishment and indigna- 
tion. 

“ T should think I did; and I never heard 
you were Premier Earl, or that other thing 
of England, that you need look so shocked 
at the liberty! You Foreign Office swells 
are very grand folk to each other; but take 
my word for it, the world, the real world, 
thinks very little of you.” 

Temple arose slowly from his place, threw 
his napkin on the table, and turning to Au- 
gustus, said, “ You’ll find me in the library,” 
and withdrew. 

« That’s dignified, I take it,” said Cutbill ; 
“but to my poor apppreciation, it’s not the 
way to treat a guest under his father’s roof.” 

‘“‘ A guest has duties, Mr. Cutbill, as well 
as rights; my brother is not accustomed to 
the sort of language you address to him, nor 
is he at all to blame if he decline to hear 
more of it.” 

“So that I am to gather you think he 
was right ?” 

Augustus bowed coldly. 

“Tt just comes to what I said one day to 
Harding : the sailor is the only fellow in the 
house a man can get on with. I’m sorry, 
heartily sorry for him.” The last words 
were in a tone of sincere feeling, and Au- 
gustus asked, — “ What do you mean by 
sorry ? what has happened to him ? ” 

“ Haven’t you seen it in The Times — no, 
you couldn’t, though — it was only in this 
morning’s edition, and I have it somewhere. 
There’s to be a court-martial on him; he’s 
to be tried on board the Ramsay, at Ports- 
mouth, for disobedience and indiscipline, and 
using to his superior officer — old Colthurst 
— words unbecoming the dignity of the ser- 
vice and the character of an officer, or the 


dignity of an officer and the character of the’ 


service — it’s all the one gauge, but he’ll be 
broke and cashiered all the same.” 

“ T thought that if he were to recall some- 
thing, if he would make some explanation, 
which he might without any pall to hon- 
our” —— 

“ That’s exactly how it was, and when I 
heard he was in a scrape I started off to 
Portsmouth to see him.” 

“You did?” exclaimed Augustus, look- 
ing now with a very different expression at 
the other. 
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“ To be sure I did; I went down by the 
mail-train, and stayed with him till the one- 
forty express started next day, and I might 
have saved myself the trouble.” 

“You could make no impression upon 
him ?” 

“Not a bit—as well talk to that oak 
sideboard there; he’d sit and smoke and 
chat very pleasantly too, about anything, I 
believe ; he’d tell about his life up in town, 
and what he lost at the races, and how near 
he was to a good thing on the Riddlesworth ; 
but not a word, not so much as a syllable 
would he say about his own hobble. It was 
growing late ; we had had a regular bang-up 
breakfast — turtle steaks and a devilled lob- 
ster, and plenty of good champagne — not 
the sweet stuff your father gives us down 
here — but dry ‘Mum,’ that had a flavour 
of Marcobrunner about it. He’s: a rare fel- 
low to treat a man, is Jack ; and so I said — 
not going about the bush, but bang into the 
thicket at once —‘ What’s this stupid row 
you’ve got into with your Admiral? what’s 
it all about ?’” 

«It’s about a service regulation, Master 
Cutbill, said he, with a stiff look on him. 
‘A service regulation that you wouldn’t 
understand if you heard it.’ 

“* You think,’ said I, ‘that out of cul- 
verts and cuttings, Tom Cutbill’s opinion is 
not worth much ?’ 

“*No, no, not that, Cutbill; I never 
said that,’ said he, laughing; ‘ but you see 
that we sailors not only have all sorts of 
technicals for the parts of a ship, but we 
have technical meanings for even the words 
of common life, so that though I might call 
you a consummate humbug, I couldn’t say as 
much to a Vice-Admiral without the risk of 
being judged by professional etiquette.’ 

“*But you didn’t call him that, 
you ?” said I. 

“<«TIl call you worse, Cutty,’ says 
laughing, ‘if you don’t take your wine.’ 

“¢ And now, Jack,’ said I, ‘it’s on the 
stroke of one;.I must start with the ex- 

ress at one-forty, and as I came down 
ere for nothing on earth but to see if I 
could be of any use to you, don’t let me 
go away only as wise as I came; be frank, 
and tell me all about this business, and 
when [ go back to town it will push me 
hard if t can’t do something with the 
pull you 


did 
he, 


Somerset House fellows to 
through.’ 

ou are a good-hearted dog, Cutty,’ 
said he, ‘and I thought so the first day I 
saw you; but my scrape, as you call it, is 
just one of those things you’d only blunder 
in. My fine brother Temple, or that much 


“oe 
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finer gentleman Lord Culduff, who can 
split words into the thinnest of veneers, 
might possibly make such a confusion that 
it would be hard to see who was right or 
who was wrong in the whole affair; but you, 
Cutty, with your honest intentions and your 
vulgar good sense, would be sure to offend 
every one. There, don’t lose your train ; 
don’t forget the cheroots and the punch, and 
some pleasant books, if they be writing any 
such _ now.’ ; 

“+ Tf you want money,’ said I—‘I mean 
for the defence.’ 

“Not sixpence for the lawyers, Cutty ; 
of that you may take your oath,’ said he, as 
he shook my hand. Td as soon think of 
sending the wardroom dinner overboard to 
the sharks.” We parted, and the next 
thing I saw of him was that paragraph in 
The Fimes.” 

“How misfortunes thicken around us! 
About a month or six weeks ago, when you 
came down here first, I suppose there wasn’t 
a family in the kingdom could call itself 
happier.” 

“ You did look jolly, that I will say; but 
somehow — you'll not take the remark ill — 
I saw that, as we rail-folk say, it was a capi- 
tal line for ordinary regular traffic, but 
would be sure to break down if you had a 
press of business.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“T mean that, so long as it was only a 
life of daily pleasure and enjoyment was 
before you, — that the gravest question of 
the day was what horse you’d ride, or whom 

ou’d invite to dinner,—so long as that 
asted, the machine would work well, — no 
jar, no friction anywhere; but if once 
trouble — and I mean real trouble — was 
to come down upon you, it would find you 
all at sixes and sevens, — no order, no dis- 
cipline anywhere, and what’s worse, no 
union. But you know it better than I do. 
You see yourself that no two of you pull 
together ; ain’t that a fact ?” 

Augustus shook his head mournfully, but 
was silent. 

“] like to see people jolly, because they 
understand each other and are fond of each 
other, because they take pleasure in the 
same things, and feel that the success of 
one is the success of all. There’s no merit 
in being jolly over ten thousand a year and 
a house like Windsor Castle. Now, just 
look at what is going on, I may call it, under 
our noses here: does your sister Marion 
care a brass farthing for Jack’s misfortunes, 
or does he feel a bit elated about her going 
to marry a viscount? Are you fretting 
your heart to ribbons because that fine 


-_ 
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young gent that left us a while ago is about 
to be sent envoy to Bogota? And that’s 
fact, though he don’t know it yet,” added 
he, in a chuckling whisper. “ It’s a regular 
fair-weather family, and if it comes on to 
blow, you'll see if there’s a storm-sail 
amongst you.” 

“ Apparently, then, you were aware of 
what was only divulged to me this even- 
ing?” said Augustus. “I mean the in- 
tended marriage of Lord Culduff to my 
sister.” 

“I should say I was aware of it. I was, 
so to say, promoter and projector. It wasI 
started the enterprise. It was that took me 
over totown. I went to square that busi- 
ness of old Culduff. There was a question 
to be asked in the House about his ap- 
pointment that would have led to a debate, 
or what they call a conversation — about 
the freest kind of after-dinner talk imagina- 
ble — and they’d have ripped up the old 
reprobate’s whole life— and I assure you 
there are passages in it wouldn’t do for the 
Methodists’ Magazine —so I went over to 
negotiate a little matter with Joel, who had, 
as I well knew, a small sheaf of Repton’s 
bills. I took Joel down to Greenwich to 
give him a fish-dinner and talk the thin 
over, and we were right comfortable om 
happy over some red Hermitage — thirty 
shillings a bottle, mind you—when we 
heard a yell, just a yell, from the next 
room, and in walks — whom do you think ? 
— Repton himself, with his napkin in his 
hand — he was dining with a set of fellows 
from the Garrick, and he swaggered in and 
sat down at ourtable. ‘ What infernal rob- 
bery are you two concocting here ?’ said he. 
‘When the waiter told me who were the 
fellows at dianer together, I said, “* These 
rascals are like the witches in Macbeth, and 
they never meet without there’s mischief in 
the wind.”’ 

“ The way he put it was so strong, there 
was something so home in it, that I burst 
out and told him the whole story, and that 
it was exactly himself, and no other, was 
the man we were discussing.” 

“* And you thought,’ said he, ‘ you thought 
that, if you had a hold of my acceptances, 
you’d put the screw on me and squeeze me 
as flat as you pleased. Oh, generation of 
silkworms, ain’t you soft!’ cried he, laugh- 


ing. ‘ Order up another bottle of this, for 


I want to drink your healths. Youv’e ac- 
a 2 my fortune! The thing will 
now be first rate. The Culduff inquiry was 
a mere matter of public morals, but here, 
here is a direct attempt to coerce or influ- 
ence a mémber of Parliament. I'll have 
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you both at the Bar of the House as sure as 
my name is Repton.’ 

“ He then arose and began to rehearse the 
speech he’d make when we were arraigned, 
and a spicier piece of abuse I never listened 
to. The noise he made brought the other 
fellows in from the next room, and he or- 
dered them to make a house, and one was 
named speaker and another black rod, and 
we were taken into custody and duly p 
of our contempt by paying for all the wine 
drank by the entire re a trifle of 
five-and-thirty pounds odd. The only piece 
of comfort I got at all was getting into the 
rail to go back to town, when Repton whis- 
pores me, ‘Its all right about Culduff. 

arliament is dissolved ; the House rises on 
Tuesday, and he'll not be mentioned.’” 

“ But does all this bear upon the ques- 
tion of marriage ?” 

“ Quite naturally. Your father pulls 
Culduff out of the mire, and the viscount 

ro for your sister. It’s all a contract 


usiness the whole world over. By the. 


way, where is our noble friend ? I suppose, 
all things considered, I owe him a visit.” 

“ You'll find him in his room. He usual- 
ly dines alone, and I believe Temple is the 
only one admitted.” 

“Tl send up my name,” said he, risin 
to ring the bell for the servant; “ and Til 
call myself lucky if he’ll refuse to see me.” 

“His lordship will be glad to see Mr. 
Cutbill as soon as convenient to him,” re- 
plied the servant on his return. 

“ All my news for him is not so favorable 
as this,” whispered Cutbill, as he moved 
away. “ They won’t touch the mine in the 
City. That last murder, though it was 
down in Tipperary, a hundred and fifty 
miles away from this, has frightened them 
all; and they say they’re quite ready to do 
something at Lagos, or the Gaboon, but 
nothing here. ‘ Yousee,’ say they, ‘ if they 
cut one or two of our people’s heads off in 
Africa, we get up a gun-brig, and burn the 
barracoons and slaughter a whole village for 
it, and this restores confidence ; but in 
land it always ends with a debate in the 
House, that shows the people to have great 
wrongs and great patience, and that their 
wild justice, as some one called it, was all 
right; and that, sir, ‘hat does not restore 
confidence.’ Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
THE VILLA ALTIERI. 


THERE is a short season in which a villa 
within the walls of old Rome realizes all 
that is positive ecstasy in the life of Italy. 





This season begins usually towards the end 
of February and continues through the 
month of March. This interval — which in 
less favoured lands is dedicated to storms 
-: rain and sleet, east winds and ysl 
ial gales, tumbling chimney-pots and_bron- 
chitis — is here ealionl by all that Spring, 
in its most voluptuous abundance, can pour 
forth: vi ion comes out, not with the 
laggard step of northern climes—slow, 
cautious, and distrustful — but bursting at 
once from bud to blossom as though impa- 
tient for the fresh air of life and the warm 
rays of the sun. The very atmosphere 
laughs and trembles with vitality, from the 
panting lizard on the urn to the myriad of 
insects on the grass : it is life everywhere, 
and over all sweeps the delicious odour of 
the verbena and the violet, almost over- 

wering with perfume, so that one feels, 
in such a land, the highest ecstasy of exist- 
ence is that same dreamy state begotten of 
sensations, derived from blended sense, 
where tone and tint and odour mingle al- 
most into one. 

Perhaps the loveliest spot of Rome in 
this loveliest of seasons was the Villa Alti- 
eri. It stood on a slope of the Pincian, de- 
fended from north and east, and looking west- 
ward over the Campagna towards the hills 
of Albano, A thick ilex grove, too thick 
and dark for Italian, though perfect to Eng- 
lish taste, surrounded the house, offering 
alleys of shade that even the noonday’s sun - 
found impenetrable; while beneath the 
slope, and under shelter of the hill, lay a 
delicious garden, memorable by a fountain 
designed by Thorwaldsen, where four Naides 
splash the water at each other under the 
fall of a cataract ; this being the costly ca- 
price of the Cardinal Altieri, to complete 
which he had to conduct the water from 
the Lake of Albano. Unlike most Italian 
gardens the plants and shrubs were not 
merely those of the south, but all that the 
culture of Holland and England could con- 
tribute to fragrauce and colour were also 
there, and the gorgeous tulips of the Hague, 
the golden raaunculus and crimson carna- 
tion, which attain the highest beauty in 
moister climates, here were varied with 
chrysanthemums and camellias. Gorgeous 
creepers trailed from tree to tree or grace- 
fully trained themselves around the marble 
groups, and clusters of orange-trees, glitter- 
ing with golden fruit, relieved in their dark- 
er green the almost too glaring brilliancy 
of colour. 

At a window which opened to the 
ground—and from which a view of the 
garden, and beyond the garden the rich 
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woods of the Borghese villa, and beyond 
these again, the massive Dome of St. Peter’s, 
extended — sat two ladies, so wonderfully 
alike that a mere glance would have pro- 
claimed them to be sisters. It is true the 
Countess Balderoni was several years older 
than Lady Augusta Bramleigh, but whether 
from temperament or the easier flow of an 
Italian life in comparison with the more 
wearing excitement of an English exist- 

- ence, she certainly looked little, if anything, 
her senior. 

They were both handsome,— at least 
they had that character of good looks which 
in Italy is deemed beauty, — they were sin- 
gularly fair, with large deep-set blue-grey 
eyes, and light brown hair of a marvellous 
abundance and silkiest fibre. They were 
alike soft-voiced and gentle-mannered, and 
alike strong-willed and obstinate, and of an 
intense selfishness, and very capricious. 

“ His eminence is late this evening,” said 
Lady Augusta, looking at her watch. “ It’s 
nigh eight o’clock.” 

“T fancy, ‘ Gusta,’ he was not quite 
pu with you last night. On going away 

e said something, I didn’t exactly catch it, 
but it sounded like ‘ leggierezza ;’ he thought 
you had not treated his legends of St. Fran- 
cis with becoming seriousness.” 

“ If he wanted me to be grave he oughtn’t 
to tell me funny stories.” 

“ The lives of the saints, Gusta!” 

“ Well, dearest, that scene in the forest 
where St. Francis asked the devil to flo 
him and not to desist even though he shoul 
be weak enough to implore it — wasn’t that 
dialogue as droll as anything in Boccaccio ? ” 

“ It’s not decent, it’s not decorous, to laugh 
at any incident in the lives of holy men.” 

“ Holy men then should never be funny, 
at least when they are presented to me, for 
it’s always the absurd side of everything has 
the greatest attraction for me.” 

“ This is certainly not the spirit which will 
lead you to the Church!” 

“ But I thought I told you already, dearest, 
that it’s the road I like, not the end of the 
journey. Courtship is confessedly better 
than marriage, and the being converted is 
infinitely nicer than the state of conversion.” 

“ Oh, Gusta! what are you saying ?” 

& Saying what I most fervently feel to be 
true. Don’t you know better even than my- 
self, that it is the zeal to rescue me from the 
fold of the heretics, surrounds me every 
evening with monsignori and vescovi, and 
attracts to the sofa where I happen to sit, 
play stockings, and red, a class of adorers, 

am free to own, there is nothing in the 
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lay world to compare with; and don’t you 
know too, that the work of conversion ac- 
complished, these seductive saints will be on 
the look-out for a new sinher ? ” 

“ And is this the sincerity in which you 
profess your new faith? is it thus that you 
mean to endow a new edifice to the honour 
of the Holy Religion ? ” 

“Cara mia! I want worship, homage, 
and adoration myself, and it is as absolute a 
necessity of my being, as if I had been born 
up there, and knew nothing of this base earth 
and its belongings. Be just, my dearest sis- 
ter, and see for once the difference between 
us. You have a charming husband, who 
never plagues, never bores you, whom you 
see when it is pleasant to see, and dismiss 
when you are weary of him. He never 
worries you about money, he has no es 
cial extravagance, and does not much trouble 
himself about anything, —I have none of 
these. I an married to a man almost double 
my age, taken from another class, and im- 
bued with a whole set of notions different 
from my own. I can’t live with his people ; 
my own won’t have me. What then is left 
but the refuge of that emotional existence 
which the Church offers, —a sort of pious 
flirtation with a runaway match in the dis- 
tance, only it is to be Heaven, not Gretna 
Green ?” 

“ So that all this while you have never 
been serious, Gusta?” 

“ Most serious! I have actually written 
to my husband — you read the letter — ac- 
quainting him with my intended change of 
religion, and my desire to mark the sincerit 
of my profession by that most signal of 
proofs—a monied one. As I told the Car- 
dinal last night, Heaven is never so sure of 
us as when we draw on our banker to go 
there |” 

“ How you must shock his eminence when 
you speak in this way.” 

“ So he told me, but I must own he looked 
very.tenderly into my eyes as he said so. 
Isn’t it provoking?” said she, as she arose 
and moved out into the garden. “ No post 
yet! It is always so when one is on thorns 
for a letter. Now when one thinks that the 
mail arrives at daybreak, what can they pos- 
sibly mean by not distributing the letters till 
evening? Did I tell you what I said to 
Monsignore Ricci, who has some function at 
the Post Office ?” 

“ No, but I trust it was not a rude speech ; 
he is always so, polite.” 

“T said that as I was ever very impatient 
for my letters I had requested all my corre- 
spondents to write in a great round legible 
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hand, which would give the authorities no 
pretext for delay, while deciphering their 
contents .” 

“T declare, Gusta, I am amazed at you. 
I cannot imagine how you can venture to 
say such things to persons in office.” 

“ My dear sister, it is the only way they 
could ever hear them. There is no freedom 
of the press here; in society nobody speaks 
out. hat would become of those people 
if they only heard the sort of stories they tell 
each other. Besides, I’m going to be one of 
them. They must bear with a little indisci- 
pline. The sergeant always pardons the re- 
cruit for being drunk on the day of enlist- 
ment.” 

The countess shook her head disapprov- 
ingly and was silent. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” sighed Lady Au- 
gusta. “I wonder what tidings will the 
post bring me. Will my affectionate and 
afflicted husband comply with thy prayer, 
and be willing to endow the Church, and se- 
cure his own freedom ? or will he be sordid, 
and declare that he can’t live without me ? 
I know you'd laugh, dear, or I’d tell you 
that the man is actually violently in love 
with me. You’ve no notion of the difficulty 
I have to prevent him writing tender letters 
to me.” 

“ You are too, too bad, I declare,” said 
the other, smothering a rising i 

“ Of course I’d not permit such a thing. 
I stand on my dignity, and say,‘ Have a 
care, sir’ Oh, here it comes! here’s the 

t! What! only two letters after all? 
he’s a dun! Madame La Ruelle, P lace 
Vendéme — the cruellest creature that ever 
made a ball-dress. It is to tell me she can’t 
wait; and I’m so sick of saying she must, 
that I'll not write any more. And who is 
this? The postmark is ‘ Portshandon.’ 
Oh! I see; here’s the name in the corner. 
This is from our eldest son, the future head 
of the house. Mr. Augustus Bramleigh is a 
bashful creature of about my own. age, who 
was full of going to New Zealand and turn- 
ing sheep-farmer. True, I assure you; he 
is an enthusiast about independence. 
Which means he has a grand vocation for 
the workhouse.” 

“ By what strange turn of events has he 
become your correspondent ?” 

“T. should say, Dora, it looks ill as re- 
— the money. I'm afraid that this 

es a refusal.” 


“Would not the shorter way be to read 
it ?” said the other simply. 

“ Yes, the shorter, but perhaps not the 
sweeter. There are little events in life 
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which are worse than even uncertainties ; 
but here goes : — : 


“*¢ Castello. 
“ ¢ My pear Lapy Aveusta, — 
“ A very pretty beginning from my son 
mean my ra Ae, on ; and mA he 
on) not have commenced ‘ Dearest Mam- 
ma.’ 


, “‘I write my first letter to you in a 
very painful moment. My poor father was 
seized on Tuesday last with a most serious 
and sudden illness, to which the physician 
as yet hesitates to give a name. It is, how- 
ever, on the brain or the membranes, and 
deprives him of all inclination, though not 
entirely of all power, to use his faculties. 
He is, moreover, enjoined to avoid every 
source of excitement, and even forbid to 
converse. Of course, under these afflicting 
circumstances, everything which relates to 
business in any way is imperatively exclud- 
ed from his knowledge ; and must continue 
to be so till some change occurs. 

“ «Tt is not at such a moment you would 
expect to hear of a marriage in the family, 
and yet yesterday my sister Marion was 
married to Lord Viscount Culduff.’’’ 


Here she laid down the letter, and stared 
with an expression of almost overwhelmed 
amazement at her sister. “Lord Culduff! 
Where’s the Peerage, Dora? Surely it 
must be the same who was at Dresden when 
we were children; he wasn’t married — 
there can be no son. Qh, here he is: 
‘Henry Plantaganet de Lacey, fourteenth 
Viscount Culduff; born 9th February, 17 —’ 
Last century. Why, he’s the patriarch of 
the peers, and she’s twenty-four! What 
can the girl mean ?” 

“ Do read on ; I’m impatient for more.” 


“*The imperative necessity for Lord 
Culduff to hold himself in readiness for 
whatever post in the diplomatic service the 
Minister might desire him to occupy, was 
the chief reason for the marriage taking 
place at this conjuncture. My father, how- 
ever, himself was very anxious on the sub- 
ject ; and, indeed, insisted strongly on being 
present. The ceremony was accordingly 
performed in his own room, and I rejoice 
to say that, though naturally much excited, 
he does not appear to have sustained any 
increase of malady from this trying event. 
I need not tell you the great disparity of 
age between my sister and her husband: a 
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disparity which I own enlisted me amongst 
those who opposed the match. Marion, 
however, so firmly insisted on her right to 
choose for herself, and her fortune being 


- completely at her own disposal, that all con- 


tinued opposition would have been not 
alone unavailing for the present, but a 
source of coldness and estrangement for the 
future. 

“¢The Culduffs’ — (how sweetly famil- 
iar) — ‘the Culduffs left this for Paris this 
day, where I believe they intend to remain 
till the question of Lord Culduff’s post is 
determined on. My sister ardently hopes 
it may be in Italy, as she is most desirous 
to be near you.’” 


“Can you imagine such a horror as this 
woman playing daughter to me and yet 
going into dinner before me, and making 
me feel her rank on every possible occa- 
sion! All this here I see is business, 
nothing but business. The Colonel, it 
would seem, must have been breaki 
before they suspected, for all his late specu- 
lations have turned out ill. Penstyddin 
Copper Mine is an utter failure; the New 
Caledonia Packet Line a smash! and 


Mrs. Srppons. — Mr. and Mrs. Kemble, 
ee of this eminent actress, resided in 

ye Street, Hereford, where their house 
was burnt down, when a female servant lost 
her life in the flames. The house, when re- 
built, was called “The Burnt House,” and 
is still standing. It was occupied twenty- 
five years ago as an office by Mr. James 
Jay, solicitor. Mrs. Kemble (the mother 
of Mrs. Siddons) was on a visit to a friend 
at Brecon when Miss Kemble was born. 
The writer has seen, thirty years ago, on 
the penthouse of a blacksmith’s shop at 
Kington, Herefordshire, a handbill ( under 


glass) of one of her early performances in 
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there’s a whole list of crippled enterprises. 
It’s very nice of Augustus, however, to say 
that though he mentions these circum- 
stances, which might possibly reach me 
through other channels, no event that he 
could contemplate should in any way affect 
my income, or any increase of it that I 
deem essential to my comfort or conven- 
ience; and although in total ignorance as 
he is of all transactions of the house. he 
begs me to write to himself direct': when 
any question of increased expense should 
arise — which I certainly will. He’s a buon 
Jigliuolo, Dolly —that must be said —and 
it would be shameful not to develop such 
generous instincts. 


“<If my father's illness should be un- 
happily protracted, means must be taken, I 
believe, to devolve his share in business 
matters upon some other. I regret that it 
cannot possibly be upon myself; but I am 
totally unequal to the charge, and have not, 
besides, courage for the heavy responsi- 


img | bility.’” 


“ That’s the whole of it,” said she, with a 
sigh; “and. all things considered, it might 
have been worse.” 


a neighbouring barn. The theatre at Here- 
ford, now destroyed, was in its a | cele- 
brated as the nursing place of Powell, 
Betterton, and other celebrated actors. It 
stood in Broad Street, on the site of a part 
of the ground occupied by the present Corn 
Exchange. Within five hundred yards of 
it was the birthplace of Nell Gwyn, whose 
ndson, Lord James Beauclerck, was 
Bishop of Hereford for forty years. The 
cottage in which she was born was part of 

the wall of the Episcopal Palace garden. 
ALPHA. 


Middle Temple. N§Q 
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From Fraser’s Magazine, 
TURN AGAIN! , 


[Talmud Jerusalem, Tract. Haggada ili. Halacha i. 
with variations; also in Talmud Babyl. Tract. 
Haggada ii. f. 15; also in Midrash Rabba, Ruth iii. 
1B. a , a few liberties with the orginal. 


Exisua BEN Aspvusa, deeply skilled 

In mysteries of science, and a rabbi filled 

With — high and with great power of 
8 > 

And able mightil to expound and teach, 

Fell into doubt qhens the Sacred Law, 

And from the child-like faith he had before 

Sank past first doubt to doubting more and 


more. 
Then broke the bonds, and cast the cords aside 
That bound him in the Covenant to abide, 
And changed his name, and lived a Gentile life. 


Then to the rabbi weeping came his wife, 
Who said, ‘When on my youth still hung the 


dew, 
Elisha ben Abuja well I knew ; 
But Gentile Acher cannot be the same 
Without the fathers’ creed, with foreign name. 
I must depart from him to whence I came!” 


Then drew his father nigh, with silvery head 
Bent iow, and bending lower, said : 

“I had a son of Levi’s sacred line, 

Elisha was he hight ; but none of mine 

Is he named Acher. Woe! I had a son, 

But my grey hairs bow to the grave with none 
To close my eyes for me when I am gone.’ 


And next his mother, with a bitter cry, 

Rent out her hair and strewed it to the sky, 

Wailing, ‘ As these thin locks from me have 
sprung 

And now are torn away, and from me flung, 

So is my child. He to these eyes was light 

In days of old, and now I see but night. 


His ay Meir alone to him remained. 

He, by the master’s learning, was restrained 
From leaving ; for he said, ‘ He teacheth well, 
His equal is not found in Israel. 

T eat the nut and cast away the shell.” 


And thus, for five long years, did Meir his seat 
Retain, to listen at this teacher’s feet ; 

And all the while the holy law of God 

Was as a lanthorn to the way he trod. 

It came to pass one Sabbath day they went 
Together forth on mutual converse bent ; 

The apostate Acher on a horse did ride, 

With his disciple treading at his side. 

And thus they fared, till Acher turned his head, 
And glancing at his pupil walking, said : 

‘I reckon by the pacing of thy feet 

That thou hast reached the limit that is mcet 
To journey on the Sabbath; so refrain 

From going further with me. Turn again !’ 





TURN AGAIN! 


Then halted Meir; and looking in the face 

Of his. old master, said : ‘Do thou retrace 

The journey thou hast made. Why shouldst 

thou roam, 

An exile from thy faith, from thy true home ? 

A rabbi thou, and thouareprobate! 
Turn thee, Elisha Ben Abuja, turn again!” 
‘I cannot,’ answered, with a spasm of pain, 

The apostate Acher ; ‘ it is all too late. 

As I was riding by the prostrate wall 

Of Salem, in the moonlight, I heard call 

A doleful voice, that to my people cried, 

“ Return to God, ye sinners, — bat abide 

Thou, Acher, in thy sin. Thou knewest well 

The way to Me, and witting, from Me fell.” 

Hearing that voice, I knew that I was lost, 

And, in uncertainty no longer tossed, 

Have burst through all restraints unto the last, 

And hope is dead, my son — dead as the past.’ 


Then cried the pupil, with distilling tear, 
‘ Oh listen but one moment, master dear! 
Here is a school, come with me through the 


door 
And hear the repeat the holy law 
That they — ed ; perchance some word 


ma 

Levelled with hopeful promise ev’n at thee.’ 
Then Acher from his saddle lept, awhile 
Stood at the school door with a mournful smile 
Upon his lips. But Meir, he entered in, 
And elder boys addressing, said: ‘ Begin, 
Recite the lessons ye this day have learn’d 

Each in your order, and in order cease.’ 
Then to the eldest of the scholars turned, 

W ho spake : ‘ Thus saith my God, There is 


no peace 
Unto the wicked.’ * 

And the shadow fell 
Deeper upon the Apostate’s soul. ‘ Ah, well, 
Thou second scholar,’ said Meir, with his rod 
Pointing. He answered: ‘ Master, thus saith 


God, 
| Why -_ thon preach my laws, and wherefore 


e 
My statutes in thy mouth, my law to break, 
And cast my words behind thee ?’ t 
Then a moan 
icone him standing on the threshold stone, 
And Meir, who heard it, with a faltering hand 
Marked out a third. Then answered him 


the boy : 
‘ False tongue that speakest lies ! God shall 
d 


estroy 
Thee from thy dwelling ; from the living land 
Shall root thee out!’ f 
A loud and bitter ery 


Burst from the Apostate, and with haggard eye 
And staggering feet he turned him feebly coush 
To leave, and caught the door post,—to the 
ground 
Else had he fallen. 
Then a little child 
Came bounding up, with ruddy lips that smiled, 


* Is. lvii,21. ft Ps, 1.16. 


+ Ps. lii. 5, 6. 
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And said, ‘I know my lesson, master, let me 
run 
Forth to the butterflies, the flowers, the sun.’ 
And so to Ather, in a chanted strain 
Fapeced timidly, with bated breath, 
* He bringeth to destruction ; then he saith, 
Children of men, I bid you ruRN aGain.’ * 


Lo! when these words sank down in Acher’s 


ears, 

Forth from his heart leaped up a rush of tears ; 
And stretching out his hands, as he did yearn 

For something, — with a glitter on his cheek, 

Sobbing, and struggling in distress to speak, 

Gasped forth at last —‘I will, I will return.’ - 


Then unto him went Meir, and whispered low, 
‘ Elisha ben Abuja, do not go. 
Tarry this night, and it shall be at morn 
That He who is thy kinsman shall for thee 
ar >a what thou wouldst and set thee 


ree. 
As the Lord liveth, lie thee down till dawn!’ t 


And so Elisha, with his hands outspread 
Towards the ruined temple, fell. Into the 
sun, 
His task accomplished, had the scholar run, 
Leaving Elisha on the threshold, dead ! 


THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CON- 
QUEROR. 


1087. 


In bed of dole King William lies ; three months 
he there hath lain ; 

All gross of body, sick he lies, nor seeks to rise 
again ; 

The horse champs idle in the camp; sleep the 
good lance and sword ; 

And France may laugh to scorn his ire, till 
leeches heal their lord. 


“ Now, by my faith !” King Philip laughed, his 
Frankish lords among, 

“Qur cousin England’s lying in, methinks it 
lasts full long ; 

If ever han be over, at his churching sure there’ll 


Full store of jests and merriment, great thank- 
fulness and glee.” 


“ By the splendour and the birth of God!” 
*twas thus King William swore 

When Philip’s bitter mocking to his bed his 
Normans bore, 

“In Notre-Dame de Paris I'll be charched, and, 
at the sight, 

Ten thousand Norman lances this Philip’s 
church shall light.” 


* Ps, xc. 3, t Buth iii. 18, 
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And he hath leapt from forth his couch, and he 
hath armed in wrath, 

And, through the summer fields of France, a 
desert tells his path ; 

The wheat waved fair; the vines rose green; 
they withered in his frown ; 

Fruit-tree and vine and grain beneath his 
charger’s hoofs go down. 


Woe unto Mantes-sur-Seine ! how gay and glad 
the fair town stood ; 

He comes ; its homes are red with flames, are 
soaked with steaming blood ; 

And, through the crash of roofs, with heart all 
pitiless rides he; 

Through all its woes, its groans and shrieks, he 
shouts in savage glee. 


“ Vengeance is mine,” so saith the Lord; his 
charger plants its feet ‘ 

Upon the fiery embers that smoke along the 
street ; 

It springs ; its heavy rider forgets his cruel 
mirth, 

As, rearing high, his war-horse flings his ruth- 
less lord to earth. 


Full lightly recked he evermore of dying sob 
and groan ; 

He drains the cup he loved to deal ; God makes 
the draught his own ; 

He rode in joy through Hastings’ field, and 
now in pain and dole, 

Its weight of woe afflicts him sore, its blood is 
on his soul. 


O weeks of leeches and of priests! his weary 
hours are spent 

In thoughts of deeds he would undo, that he 
can but sore repent ; 

“Rebuild,” he groans, “ God’s churches, the 
good towns burnt by me; 

“Deal my treasures out to England’s poor, and 
set my captives free. 


“T may - bid ason of mine the land I won 
to heir; 

“ Blood-bought, to none, but God alone, to give 
that land I dare ; 

**O Mary, holy mother of God, my soul take 
thou ! 

“ Wash thon its soiling sins away, its sins that 
crush me now!” 


He dies; but while St. Mary’s bells, at prime, 
his life ring out, 

What love salutes his glazing eyes? who stand 
his couch about ? 

Nor son, nor friend, nor Baron leal, weeps for 
his — breath, 

Nor soothes, with loving looks, his soul, to the 
great calm of death. 
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Son, courtman, leech, “To horse! to horse!” 
why should they lingering stay ? 

Off! off! with arms, with gold, with robes; 
none spoilless ride away ; 

Now serf and villain strip the form so late they 
shook before ; 

There lies their mighty lord, all lone, all naked 
on the floor. 


“Who evil doth shall evil rue;” all lonely 
there he lies ; 

Not one to straight his stiffening corpse, to close 
his staring eyes ; 

Till monks, in Christian pity, come, beside. the 
dead to prey 

And Rouen’s Bishop fain, to Caen, would have 
it borne away. 


“ For ruth and love of God,” at last the stranger 
Herlin said, 

“ Be mine the cost, since none are here to tend 
and tomb the dead ; ” 

Lo, God is just ; to stranger’s hands, broad Eng- 
land’s lands he gave, 

Now, unto him a stranger’s hands give at the 
last, a grave. 


In Stephen’s Minster, in the church he built, 
there shall he lie ; 

Beside the altar gapes the grave; stand monk 
and abbot by ; 

The mass is done ; lower down the corpse ; but 
then from out the crowd, 

Stept Asselin Fitz-Arthur, and, I wot, his cry 
was loud. 


“ Ye shall not tomb the robber here ; he, priests, 
for whom ye pray, 

This earth, in which his grave ye make, he 
siezed by force away ; 

My father’s house stood here ; this land is mine ; 
my glebe I claim; 

Ye shall not tomb the spoiler here; I bar it in 

od’s name.” 


“God knows it; priests, he speaketh truth ; 
we know it this man’s ground !” 

So, one and all, out cry the crowd, the burghers 
standing round ; 

Then thirty pence the Bishops tell, and pledge 
its worth to pay 

To him who owns the land, ere in its grave 
the dead they lay. 


Uncoffined, wrapt in royal robes, they thrust 
him down the tomb, 

To front God’s awful judgment-seat, to hear 
God’s awful doom ; 

Now, would I not be he, who goes to doom at 
at God’s dread hands 

For all his haut renown and rule, for all broad 
England’s lands. 

— St. James’ Magazine. 





ON THE MOON. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Tue wind is shrill on the hills, and the culver 
Wheels up and down with a windy gleam ; 
The birch has unloosened her locks yf, silver, 
And shaken them down on the pools of the 
stream ; — 
Yet here I linger in London city, 
Thinking of meadows where I was born, — 
And over the tiles, with her haunting pity, 
Glimmers the Moon with her dripping horn. 


O Moon, pale syren, with wild eyes drinkin; 
The li ft of the sun as she sweepeth by, . 
Tam looking straight in those eyes, and think- 


ing 
Of one who has loved you longer than I; 

I am asking my heart if _ pity, or cherish, 
The souls that you witch with a harvest call — 

If the dream must die when the dreamer per- 


ish — 
If it be idle to dream at all. 


The waves of the city roll hither and thither, | 
The tamult deepens, the days go by ; 
The dead men vanish, — we know not whither ; 
The live men anguish, — we know not why ; 
The cry of the stricken is smothered never ; 
The shadow passes from street to street ; 
And — overhead — forever and ever, 
—, the still white gleam of thy constant 
eet. 


The hard men struggle, the students ponder, 
The world rolls round on its western way ; 

The gleam of thy beautiful night up yonder 
Is pale on the dreamer’s cheek all day ; 

The old earth’s voice is a sound of weeping, 
All round her shores the waters cry ; 

There is no calm and there is no sleeping ; 
Bnt thy still white presence goes nightly by. 


Another summer, new hopes departed, 
Yet here we are lingering, you and I; 
I on the earth, with my hope proud-hearted, 
You, through the silence of stars, in the sky ! 
You are there! I am here ! and the reaping and 


sowing 
Of the year of harvest is over and done, 
And the hoary snow-drift will soon be blowing 
Under the wheels of the whirling sun. 


White tower and turret lie silvered under, 
When eyes are closed and the lips are dumb ; 

In the nightly pause of the human wonder, 
From dusky portals, I see thee come; 

And whoso wakes, and beholds thee yonder, 
Is witch’d by thee till his days shall cease, 

For over his eyes wheresoever he wander, 
Dwelleth the vision of God’s Fg 
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